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Cuarter XVII. 
HOW MR. SPENCELEY MET HIS DIFFICULTIES. 


EBASTIAN’S first thought naturally resolved itself into the words, 
“A thief in the night:” some evil-disposed person who thought 
to penetrate to some of the bedrooms, in the confusion, and perhaps 
reap a harvest of neglected brooches, watches, or shawl-pins. In such 
a case, it was his duty at once to warn the servants, and he was in the 
act of turning to go and do so as quickly as possible, when the figure 
reached the head of the first flight of stairs, and turned to mount the 
next. As this happened, Sebastian caught a momentary glimpse of the 
face. He was long-sighted, and not given to making mistakes in the 
matter of identity. The man who was stealing so quietly up the 
stairs in such evident fear of detection was, one would suppose, the 
last person who should need to act in so strange a manner. It was 
Mr. Spenceley himself, the master of the house. 

With great presence of mind Sebastian checked his movement to 
turn round, and neither started nor stirred, but stood pensively trifling 
with a fern leaf, as he gave himself time to reflect upon what had 
happened. 

The vague, floating rumours which he had heard, as to the “shaki- 
ness” of Mr. Spenceley’s commercial position, recurred to his mind. 
Probably there was something inthem. His own business and that of 
Mr. Spenceley lay in utterly different lines: he had not come across 
him in any commercial tvansactions ; but he knew men who had, and 
who were of opinion that Spenceley was playing rather a dangerous 
game. During those troublous years some fortunes were made, and 
many were lost—lost by men who seemed as little likely to fail as Mr. 
Spenceley of Castle Hill. Sebastian pictured the feelings of his 


mother, supposing she were to hear any such rumour—his mother, who 
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was probably at that moment listening with affecting interest and 
politeness to some circumlocutory history from the lips of Mrs. 
Spenceley, @ propos either of Fred or of Helena. This was the day on 
which Helena was to come into—not her whole fortune—that was 
only to happen at her father’s death, or if she married—but of so 
much of it as would make her what many people would call a rich 
woman. Sebastian thought of this, and wondered if the fortune were 


but 
“A fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given.” 


His thoughts turned persistently to the girl with whom he had so 
lately been dancing. It was all in her honow, this ghastly, hollow 
mockery of an entertainment, with its spectres and shadows flitting 
and stealing about. All for her! She was crowned with roses, which 
were indeed the fitting flower for so beautiful a rose as she was 
herself. Those great pearls round her neck, and those massive 
bracelets on her slender arm—his mind recalled each item of her 
dress, and, as it were, every line of her beauty ; he saw her standing, 
as she had stood more than once that evening, with a crowd round 
her, of friends and well-wishers, for she was popular, who congratulated 
her, and brought her flowers and bouquets—chiefly roses—the flowers 
of loveand triumph. And ever, as he pictured her thus, that shadowy, 
stealing figure seemed to iurk and crouch behind them, now uncovering 
its face a little, and then, with a smile of weird meaning, drawing the 
veil again. He shuddered a little, and turned hastily towards the 
ball-room; stood in the doorway and looked. Yes, there was 
Helena with Hugo; he was glad she was with Hugo; smiling 
and laughing with him,as they flew swiftly by, past the door, and 
her perfumed skirts brushed him and sent an odd little thrill through 
him. 

The ball progresed, and the evening drew drearier and drearier ; 
he heard the excuses made by Mrs. Spenceley, and saw the care 
growing darker upon her brow; he heard the regrets of the guests, 
and saw the increasing uneasiness of the looks cast about him by Fred, 
with a strange sense that he alone could, if he chose, point the way 
upstairs and say, “ You will find the explanation of all, if you go 
there and ask.” 

As the tenth dance was about to begin, he saw Fred make some 
excuse to the lady whom he was leading to the ball-room; heard the 
words, “ Very sorry—back in a minute.” The young lady was put 
on a cushioned bench beside the wall, and Fred quickly departed, 
with a look of resolution on his face. Sebastian, with Helena on his 
arm, looked after Spenceley. He was going upstairs. Mallory, 
throughout all the dance, could not keep himself from wondering 
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what was taking place in one of those upper rooms. What con- 
fession, or what revelation? Were things very bad? Was the crisis 
a very critical one? 

“You have become perfectly silent, Mr. Mallory—not to say 
morose,” remarked Helena. “And when I was dancing with Hugo, 
I saw you looking in upon us with a sort of glare. What is the 
matter?” 


“Qh, nothing! Miss Spenceley, when did you last see your 
father ?” 

“This morning, quite early: you know we have breakfast at eight, 
because we are business people. He gave me these pearls that I have 
on, for a birthday present, and though I would much rather have had 
no presents, they were so beautiful, and I am so weak, that I was in 
ecstasies with them. But papa said he had very important business 
in Liverpool, and he might have to go to Manchester too. Still, he 
is very late,” she added, as they began to dance again. 

The waltz was over. Every one was streaming into the supper- 
room; Helena, with Sebastian, remained in the ball-room, watching 
the people out, to see that all went, when voices made themselves 
heard: young men were calling out, “I say, Spenceley !”°—‘ Where's 
Fred ? ” — “ Who's to sit where? ”—“ Fred, Mrs. Spenceley wants 
to ask you something.” 

“Where can Fred be?” exclaimed Helena, craning her neck to 
look round. “It is very strange in him to go away just now, when 
he ought to be seeing after things.” 

They were standing beside a door of the ball-room; not that 
leading into the hall, but one which opened into a passage leading to 
the billiard-room, and thence to the kitchen regions and offices. 
Almost as Helena spoke, the door was suddenly opened, and a young 
woman appeared, with frightened face, and widely distended eyes, 
who, seeing Helena, began, after the manner of her kind, to wring 
her hands, and exclaim, in much agitation : 

“Oh, Miss Spenceley! Where's missis? Oh, how dreadful! Oh!” 

“What is the matter?” demanded Helena, in a clear, decided 
voice. 

“Oh—master, m’! He’s——” 

“Stop!” said Sebastian, suddenly and sternly, as he took the girl’s 
arm, and gave it a little shake, to restore her to her senses. “ Don’t 
make such a noise! Miss Spenceley, wait here a moment. Come 
here!” he added to the girl—one of the housemaids—as he drew her 
into the passage, and closed the door. ‘Now, what is the matter ? 
Your master has returned. I saw him. Is he ill ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she said, with an hysterical sob, “he’s dead! He’s 
lying on the sofa in his room, and a 
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“Dead!” repeated Sebastian, and he knew in a moment what it 
meant. ‘ Where is Mr. Fred? Is he with him?” 

“No, sir. I haven't seen him. I thought he was here.” 

Sebastian, with a growing fear that the whole thing was much 
blacker and more dreadful than he had suspected, bade the young 
woman wait a moment, while he returned to Helena. He had 
rapidly reviewed the circumstances, and found there was nothing for 
it but to go to her. Fred was gone: he did not like to let the idea, 
“ absconded,” shape itself, even in his mind ; but all the same, it was 
there, like an ugly black spectre. To burst upon Mrs. Spenceley 
with such news would have been in the highest degree inhuman and 
improper. Helena alone remained to take this fearful burden upon 
her shoulders. 

He found Helena standing in the same place in which he had left 
her, and the last of the guests disappearing through the hall to the 
supper-room. Helena was composed and calm, but her eyes, as they 
met his, told him that she suspected a catastrophe. 

“T want you to come with me,” said he, drawing her arm through 
his, and speaking in a low, gentle voice, and then they stood in the 
passage, with the servant-maid. 

“Show me the room where your master is, and do not speak,” he 
said to her; she was crying bitterly, in a cowed and helpless fashion, 
but was less excited, less inclined to shriek out her dreadful news to 
every one she met. MHelena’s face grew white, but she neither 
trembled nor spoke, as they followed the girl up the backstairs to a 
landing-door, which she threw open, and then they found themselves 
standing on the gallery which formed the landing, and from which 
all the bedroom doors opened out. 

“Which is your master’s room?” asked Sebastian. 

The maid pointed to a door, and cried more bitterly still, while 
Helena’s face grew whiter and more set every minute. 

“Have you seen Mr. Fred at all this evening ?” 

“T saw him run upstairs, sir, and then I saw him go to his own 
room; but he’s not there now, and I’ve never seen him since.” 

“Very well, you can go now; but remember, you are to be silent, 
or it will be worse for you. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. I won’t say nothing, indeed!” said the weeping young 
woman, going away with her muslin apron to her eyes. 

He turned to Helena. He felt he must not defer it any longer. 
There was pity and tenderness in his eyes and in his voice, as he said: 

“Now, Helena, you are brave, and you must be as brave as you can 
to-night.” 

“Tell me what it is!” she said; “but don’t keep me waiting any 
longer.” 
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“T must keep you waiting just a few moments,” said he. “I want 
you to sit down here, and not move, while I go to your father’s room 
—will you ?” 

“Yes,” said Helena, seating herself with a prompt docility which 
contrasted strangely with her white face and distended eyes. 

Sebastian left her, walked into the room, and found it all as he had 
expected. Mr. Spenceley had committed suicide. He had taken 
prussic acid, and lay dead upon the couch at the foot of his bed. 
Sebastian, looking quickly round, saw a written paper lying on the 
floor at his feet. It was merely a scrap of paper, with the words: 

“Dear Lizzim,—I am a ruined man, andI can’t bear it. I’ve 
never made you very happy, and the best I can do is to leave you. 
I don’t know what will be left, but there is always your money of 
your own, and Nelly’s that I——” 

Here it broke off. It was not torn; it was as if the facts had 
rushed over the man as he wrote these words, and he had failed to 
pen another syllable. There was no proof that Fred had absconded, 
or that he knew his father’s fate. Sebastian knew he must put the 
matter in the best light; but he himself felt an absolute certainty of 
conviction on the matter. 

He took the paper and went out of the room, locking the door and 
putting the key in his pocket. Helena looked up as he came to her, 
but said not a word. 

“Helena,” he began, “from what has happened to-night, I fear 
your father has found that he is ruined.” 

“Ts that all?” said Helena, drawing a long breath of relief. 

“No. That, if true, is the least part of it. Remember what this 
must have been to your father. Prosperity and success were his very 
life.” 

“Do you mean that it has killed papa?” asked Helena with 
unnatural calm, fixing her eyes upon his face. 

“T wish to spare your mother, or I would not tell you this. It has 
killed him—that is, he could not bear to live after such a fall. My 
poor child, your father has destroyed himself.” 

“He has—oh !” came like a whisper from her white lips. Face, 
cheeks, brow, lips, were white as the dress she wore. She caught at 
a chair which stood near and supported herself upon it, looking at 
him with a stare of blank, utter horror, which he felt to be almost 
unbearable. For weeks afterwards he was haunted by the vision of 
the white figure in its cloudy dress ; the roses scattered about it, all 
like one white marble figure, save the dusky hair and eyes which 
looked coal-black by contrast with her face. 

“Think of your mother,” said he, feeling that that spell of horror 
must be broken, and he gently put his arm round her, and placed her 
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in the chair on which she had been leaning. She did not speak for a 
moment, but at last said : 

“Oh, poor mamma! If she only need not know.” 

“I fear she must know a great deal of it.” 

Then Helena put the question which he dreaded. 

“ But where can Fred be all this time ?” 

“ He is not in the house. He may have gone away to see if the 
failure is complete—if anything remains to be saved,” said Sebastian ; 
“at any rate, he is not here.” 

“ Ah, yes!” said Helena, and no suspicion like Sebastian’s conviction 
even for a moment troubled her mind. He gave her the paper he 
had found. 

“T have read it; I thought it best,” said he. And now I want 
you to go to your own room, and I will send Mrs. Spenceley to you, 
and ask all these people to go away. You will allow me!” 

“You are very good,” said Helena, calmly. 

“You must break just what you think fit to Mrs. Spenceley,” he 
added. “There is no one but you to do it, and she will hear it best 
from you. For her sake, you will keep up this brave, calm behaviour 
till the worst is over.” 

“Yes ; and then ?” 

“Trouble yourself about nothing else to-night. I will see to 
everything until your brother comes back. I will stay here all night. 
You need not leave your room again.” 

Helena rose without speaking ; looked at him with an indescribable 
expression; her lips moved, as if she would have spoken; but, 
without a word, she turned and went to her room. Sebastian 
watched until the door had closed after her, and that silence seemed 
to leave an enormous want in his heart. There was silence, except a 
murmur coming from the supper-room. That reminded him of his 
duty. With another earnest look at that closed door, he went 
downstairs. 

He made his way to Mrs. Spenceley, and asked her to go to her 
daughter in her room. With a deep flush of terror and foreboding, 
she went. Neither husband nor son was there to support her. A 
stranger took her to the foot of the stairs and left her. Sebastian's 
soul was quite possessed with the idea of these two women ; one 
telling, the other learning, the extent of their awful calamity, so far 
as it was known. It haunted him, but he gathered himself together, 
and, easily catching the attention of the startled company, he merely 
told them that Mrs. and Miss Spenceley wished him to express their 
great regret at having to leave their guests, in consequence of very 
distressing news which they had just received. Frederick Spenceley 
had had to leave home immediately, and he thought, as it was already 
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late, the kindest thing they could do would be to leave the house as 
soon as possible. 

Amidst a wild buzz of inquiries, suggestions, and speculations, the 
guests dispersed. In an hour the house was quiet, and Helena had 
gently told her mother the whole truth as far as she knew it. 


Carter XVIII. 


DOWN IN THE WORLD. 


Ir was not until late in the afternoon of the following day that 
Sebastian, not forgetting his appointment with Myles Heywood, found 
it possible to return to his own home. 

That was a dreadful day, bringing in its course fresh disclosures 
of dishonesty on the part of both father and son of the Spenceleys, 
fresh shame and humiliation to the sorely proved Helena; fresh 
bursts of wild, hopeless weeping and meaningless questions from her 
poor mother. Mrs. Spenceley was, of course, perfectly bewildered by 
everything, and could only reiterate that she had told Spenceley, over 
and over again, that if business was so precarious, they had no right 
to be giving balls; and she knew it would turn out badly, she had 
said so all along. Then a fresh burst of weeping, and the inquiries : 

“ Helena, my dear, I s’pose we shall have to leave here. What do 
you think we shall be allowed to keep? Will everything have to be 
sold ?” 

To all of which Helena, pale, composed, and gentle, made answers 
as soothing as she could. 

It was upon her head that the cruellest shame and humiliation 
naturally fell. Sebastian asked her, almost as soon as he met her in 
the morning, what friends or relations there were with whom he 
could communicate on the subject of her father’s death, and to whom 
he could resign his present authority. 

“ But there is Fred,” said poor, unconscious Helena. “He is sure 
to be back soon. He will come by one of the early trains from 
Manchester, I am sure.” 

“T doubt it,” said Sebastian, feeling his task a hard one. “ And 
even if he did, it is not right that your friends or relations should 
not be summoned. Don’t think I wish to withdraw the little 
assistance I can offer you, but I have no right to the position. It is 
absolutely necessary that I give the responsibility into some proper 
hands.” 

“T don’t know of any one except Uncle Robert, and papa and he 


were not good friends. He is mamma’s brother. I think he would 
come if we sent for him.” 


“ Where does he live?” 
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“Tn Manchester ; I will give you his address,” said Helena. 

When she had done so, Sebastian telegraphed to Mr. Robert 
Bamford, requesting him to come over as soon as possible on urgent 
business. An answer came to the effect that Mr. Bamford would 
arrive some time in the afternoon. It was for his appearance that 
Sebastian waited. He and Helena were in the library. He was 
trying to explain to her the circumstances which had made it possible 
for her father to fail, and Helena was giving her best attention, but, 
with all the goodwill in the world, utterly helpless before the techni- 
cal business terms and details. Her sad face, with its serious, puzzled 
look, was in sharp contrast with that of the Helena Spenceley whom 
Sebastian had always hitherto known. 

“You see,” said she, suddenly looking up at him with a wan attempt 
at a smile, “ you had every right to laugh at me when I boasted my 
business capacities. No one could be more ignorant. I see it now.” 

“Tt was not unnatural,” said he, gently. ‘ People with a cheque- 
book and a balance at the banker’s are apt to think they understand 
business when they don’t. But it is of no consequence, really. The 
thing has happened, and if you had known all the secrets of the 
Stock Exchange you could not have prevented it.” 

“No, I know,” said Helena, looking wearily round. “I wonder if 
Fred will come back with Uncle Robert. I dare say he has been to 
consult him. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt may be so; at least, your uncle will be able to tell us some- 
thing about him.” 

“ How I wish it was all over,” she went on, “and that we were 
safely housed in, wherever we go to—some back street in Manchester, 
I dare say.” 

“Oh, it may not be quite so bad as that.” 

“T never said I thought that would be bad,” said Helena, leaning 
her elbows, as if utterly tired out, upon the table, and resting her 
head upon her hands. Sebastian felt a deep pity stir his heart. She 
had already suffered so much—she had still so much more, and so 
much worse, to suffer. Perhaps all this pain would make her what 
people, what he himself, would call “more reasonable.” But she 
was very sweet in her unreasonableness. It seemed rather sad that 
she must go through such an ordeal in order that she might become 
like other people. 

At this point a servant announced “Mr. Robert Bamford,” and 
Helena’s uncle arrived. Now Sebastian felt sure some painful truths 
would have to be told, and he again looked with a strange strength of 
compunction at the beautiful, weary, white face of Helena. 

Mr. Bamford was a very plain, rough-spoken man indeed, who walked 
with a heavy step into the room, glanced at Sebastian from a pair 
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of shrewd, dark eyes, and without waiting for an introduction gave a 
stiff little nod, and said, “‘ Your servant, sir” ; and then turned to his 
niece with the greeting, “ Well, Helena, this is a pretty business.” 

“Tt is very sad, uncle,” said she, facing him, pale, and with dilated 
eyes. “I think we had better not talk about it, but see what is to be 
done.” 

“There’s not much left to be done now that yon precious brother 
o yours has given us the slip.” 

“ What?” said Helena, growing paler than before, and putting 
her trembling hands upon the table to support herself. ‘“ Fred given 
you the slip—what do you mean? He has gone to see about papa’s 
affairs. He—I expected him to come back with you. What has 
he done?” 

There was no defiance in the tone, only apprehension. 

“Done!” ejaculated Mr. Bamford, plunging his hands into his 
pockets and almost running about the room in his excitement. 
“Done! Why, he’s taken everything he could lay his hands on in 
the shape of money or money’s worth, and he’s off—perhaps to 
America, but certainly to the devil.” 

“Do you mean that Fred has acted dishonourably ?” asked Helena, 
almost inaudibly, and trembling still more. 

“Dishonourably! Why, you know nothing. Every one in Man- 
chester knows it by this time. There’s been precious little honour 
wasted on the whole buisness, my lass. We know what to think 
when the men make away with themselves one way or another, and 
leave the women and the debts behind them.” 

“But my father—it was his misfortune—he did not——” 

“The less said about your father’s transactions, for the last six 
weeks, the better,” said Mr. Bamford, curtly. 

“Consider Miss Spenceley’s feelings, sir!” interposed Sebastian, 
unable to endure seeing Helena’s despair, and feeling a glow almost 
of hatred towards Mr. Bamford, and what struck him as his brutality. 
Helena had turned away and covered her face with her hand, as a 
man might do who is sorely hit on some vital point—it was more a 
man’s gesture than a woman’s. Neither groan nor ery escaped her, 
but Sebastian saw that the iron had entered into her soul. That 
which she endured was the keenest moral anguish—the supremest of 
all pains. He could understand it. Her beauty was enhanced: 
the reckless, impetuous girl, with her “disorganised ” ideas, which he 
had laughed at before now, was transformed into the noble woman, 
who must bear things which only women can or do bear—the 
punishment for the sins of their masculine shields and protectors. 
“She has had a very severe shock already,” he went on, “and it can- 
not be necessary to pain her with——” 
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“She must know the truth, and the sooner the better,” said Mr. 
Bamford, irascibly. “If she is a girl of spirit she will not wish to be 
deceived, and anyhow her whole life will have to be changed, and 
come down a peg or two, for the sins of her father shall be visited 
upon her.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Mallory,” said Helena, turning to them 
again and speaking calmly, though her face had, even in those few 
minutes, taken an older, worn expression, which shocked Sebastian. 
“T wish to know the worst at once. I can bear it. I did not know 
there had been anything dishonourable. Go on, uncle. I am not 
afraid, and I must know what I have to tell my mother.” 

“ By ——,, the lass has a spirit of her own!” observed Mr. Bamford. 
“ Now that I see what she’s made of, I may try to explain things to 
her a bit.” 

“Then I will leave you,” said Sebastian. “Miss Spenceley will 
tell you that I made what arrangements were immediately necessary. 
I shall take the liberty of calling soon,” he added to Helena, “in 
the hope that I may be of some assistance to you. MayI?” 

“You are very kind,” she said, still with the same unmoved calm, 
as she gave him her hand. “TI shall be glad to see you whenever you 
call. Perhaps, another time, I can thank you better for your good- 
ness; but, at present——” 

“Pray do not thank me; there is not the very least necessity,” said 
he as he left the room. 

“ Now, Uncle Robert!” said Helena. 

“Who is that young fellow ?” 

“ Mr. Sebastian Mallory.” 

“Young Mallory of the Oakenrod, who has been acting the 
philanthropist since he came from abroad ?” 

“Has he? Yes, it is that Mallory.” 

“Any particular friend of yours ?” 

“No,” was the cold response. “He happened to hear first of my 
father’s death last night, and as there was no one else here, and no 
one to do anything, he has been kind enough to arrange things for 
me since. I know very little of him.” 

“H’m! ha! Well, we must get to business.” 

In a very short time Helena was made acquainted with what had 
happened, and with the bare and naked outline of her approaching 
future life. The less said of her brother the better, said Mr. Bamford. 
He believed that the sum with which he had absconded was about 
two thousand pounds. As for her father—he softened his tone a 
little, out of consideration for Helena—he was to blame, too, for not 
drawing in when first he began to find himself in difficulties; “ only 
that would have brought him down in the world, and he couldn’t bear 
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it; so, instead of going one step lower, and then climbing up again 
when he had a chance, he has waited, till he had to tumble down to 
the ground, and can never get up again,” remarked the merchant 
drily, while Helena listened. 

She showed him the scrap of paper which Sebastian had given her. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bamford ; “ that money of yours is a myth . 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said his niece, in a deep, almost resentful 
tone. “And if it had been there—every penny—lI should not have 
kept it now, of course.” 

“ And what your mother was to have had—it’s all in the business ; 
was, I mean. It has gone with the rest.” 

“Tam glad of that too,” observed Helena, concisely. ‘Then no 
one will have the power to say that we were well off while other 
people suffered.” 

“Your wardrobe and jewellery will be your own, of course. Your 
jewels and your mother’s must be worth a pretty good sum, Helena.” 

“My jewellery will be sold, and mamma’s too.” 

“Please yourself about your own; but if your mother is not your 
father’s most pressing creditor, I don’t know who is. Of course she 
will sell her jewels; but she will keep the proceeds, and you will 
abstain from meddling in matters you don’t understand.” 

“T understand right and wrong, uncle, and I shall do what I feel 
to be right.” 


“Eh!” he repeated, with a kind of chuckle, “the lass has a spirit 
in her after all.” 

They would have to leave Thanshope. Helena must try to find 
some employment. He would give them a home until that was 
accomplished ; to his sister as long as she chose to stay with him. 
If she liked she might keep house for him, but if she chose to 
also try some means of gaining a livelihood, he would do what he 
could to helpher. More, he thought, they could not expect. 

“Certainly not,” said Helena, composedly. “We have no right to 
expect so much, and may consider ourselves fortunate in having you 
for a friend.” 

She had always asked for work, she reminded herself when she was 
alone—real work, necessary work—not the fads with which rich 
women try to deceive themselves by calling them work. Behold! 
here was every prospect of as much work as she liked, and yet she 
found nothing cheering in it. Only—anything to get away from this 
sham life of sham luxury, sham state, sham riches, sham everything 
—away from the world’s eyes and those of Sebastian, into obscurity 
and poverty, which, she felt, would be no shams, but stern realities, 
with front of brass and eyes of stone. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
IRREVOCABLE. 


“ Goop-ByE, Heywood, I wish you every success, and you carry the 
assurance of success in yourself, You will return to England a man 
of mark.” 

“T trust never to return to England,” replied Myles, standing up 
in Sebastian’s study, in the act of going. “Iam afraid it will seem 
ungracious to you whenI say I don’t care much about success. 
I want work; I don’t care whether it’s successful or not. There’s a 
verse in the Bible about ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ There may be many sorts of 
souls, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, certainly. But I think time will soften these feelings of yours. 
Some time you will find yourself wishing to return to England.” 

Myles shook his head, with a half-smile, at once melancholy and 
sceptical. He ever wish to return to the place where Adrienne lived, 
Sebastian Mallory’s wife! They had left the study, and gone to the 
hall door. 

Straight before them, separated only by the garden and the dirty 
little river, was the broad, busy street—the beautiful building of the 
town-hall rose through the dusk before them. Lights twinkled ; feet 
and wheels sped rapidly past. As they paused, before the open door, 
the chimes rang out, clear and melodious; nine struck solemnly, and 
the old tune which haunted Myles, so interwoven was it with all the 
most sacred feelings of his life, was borne through the air in broken, 
fitful gusts of sound. 

Sebastian heard it too. 

“Take that as an omen,” said he, earnestly. ‘The old poet, old 
Martin Usteri, in his homely German town, touched a deeper truth 
when he wrote that little song of his, than all our present pessimistic 
sages put together can cram into their learned books. Don’t forget 
the tune when you are away.” 

“T am not likely ever to forget it,” said Myles. “Good-bye, and 
thank you. I cannot say more.” 

With a pressure of the hand he was gone. Sebastian heard his 
quick step along the gravel—then he heard the gate open and swing 
to after him; and then Myles Heywood’s form and footsteps were lost 
in the general rush along the busy street. Sebastian was left to listen 
to the last echoes of the chimes, and to hum softly to himself— 

“ Freut Euch des Lebens, 
Weil noch das Liimpchen gliiht! 
Pfliicket die Rose, 
Eh’ sie verbliht.” 
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Myles was striding quickly homewards. In the hurry, preparation, 
and excitement of the last two days his mind had regained somewhat 
its vigour. It was not that he felt at all happier, or satisfied, or 
contented—not that life appeared much brighter to him, only t# had 
to be lived. He set that formula before his mind, and never allowed 
a doubt upon the subject to intrude, because he dared not. He felt 
that his only safe, his only reasonable course of action, was to press 
forward sternly and as rapidly as possible; to cast from him his old 
life like a worn-out coat, and begin the new one. 

There was the prospect before him of life, stuggle, striving, which he 
knew was worth a hundred of the lives he had been leading, which he 
knew it was his duty to accept and fulfil, The mere idea of it—of 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the possibilities to be attained— 
attracted him and braced him up, even while all he must leave seemed 
to grow dearer and more desirable as it was thrust farther into the 
background. There was no turning back now; a delay was what he 
most dreaded. He had grown a little grim and hard in his resolute 
pressing forward; even Mary fancied that he left them with a kind of 
exultation, and grieved the more, even while she felt no surprise. 

This evening he walked rapidly up the hilly street, “for the last 
time,” he kept saying to himself, and hoping so too. How he had 
loved this prosaic, commonplace, dingy manufacturing town! What 
memories hung about it! Memories of a childhood spent amongst 
those he loved, of a youth and young manhood which had not been 
without their honest, hearty struggles, strivings, and conquests, as 
well as their backslidings and failures; memories of a love which had 
grown upon him, stealing into his heart by such gentle, subtle 
degrees that he could by no means define them—which love had 
become the master passion of his earnest heart, with heaven on its 
side, and chaos on the other. All this he had lived through in 
grimy, smoky Thanshope, with the everlasting roar of machinery as 
a sort of chorus; within sound of the melodious, chiming bells. 
His whole surroundings had ever been earnest and serious as his 
own thoughts and bent of mind, and he felt that no other home 
would ever be harmonious to him as this was. Yet he was going 
to leave it all to-morrow, and his heart beat with a fierce gladness at 
the thought. 

Occupied with such reflections as these, he found himself at his own 
door, and went into the house. Mary was in the kitchen. All her 
preparations lay neglected; she sat in her rocking-chair, with her 
hands before her, looking at nothing, her eyes wet with tears. 

“What ails you, Molly ?” 

“Eh, you're there, Myles! Nothing ails me, except thinking 0’ 
what Miss Blisset’s been talking about.” 
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“Miss Blisset !”” he echoed in a gentle voice, pausing to look at her. 
‘Has she been here ?” 

“ Ay, she has so! She only heard tell this morning about poor 
Ned, and she came down to say how sorry she were. Eh, but she is 
some and altered; hoo’s gone so quiet, I ne’er saw nowt like it. Hoo 
were ne’er a noisy one, but now——” 

Mary paused a minute. 

“Td a deal to tell her—all about me and Harry, and poor Ned, 
and about thy going away.” 

“Yes,” said Myles, in a dull voice. 

“ Hoo fair started when hoo heard thou were going away. Hoo 
were so surprised. I told her all about it, and hoo said it were much 
the best thing, and I were to congratulate you. And then hoo said 
it were a long time since hoo had seen you, and, if you'd time, would 
you go up to-night and see her, for she’d something she wanted to say 
to you. If you do go,” added Mary, “you'll have to go now, or it'll 
get too late. It’s after nine.” 

“T don’t think it would be anything very important,” said her 
brother, in a measured voice. “And I have no time, either. I’ve a 
lot of things to do to-night.” 

“Won't you go?” asked Mary, opening her eyes wide. “Not go 
and say good-bye to her! Such friends as you've been !” 

“No,” repeated Myles. ‘She will understand that Iam too busy.” 

“TJ don’t think hoo’ll understand nowt o’ t’ sort,” said Mary, very 
emphatically. ‘But go thy own gait! thou knows best.” 

He turned away from her, and went upstairs to nail up a box with 
some books of his own in it, and to put up some few things of 
furniture which Mary was to take away with her when she went to 
the Ashworths’ house; and as he worked his heart and his temples 
throbbed almost to bursting. 

Go to her, after what had been said! And, never to mention that, 
why was he to go to her? To hear something she wanted to tell 
him! What could that be, but that she was going to marry 
Sebastian? He was to walk up and hear that from her own lips, and 
then say good-bye to her, and not betray himself! After what had 
happened! After he had gone through with his bitter task, accepted 
favours from Sebastian—all in order that he might never see her again ! 
No! Of course it might be ungrateful, brutal, uncivilised ; it was, 
nevertheless, the only safe path for him to take—to maintain absolute 
silence, and let her think what she pleased of him. What did it matter ? 
She had Sebastian. He would soon be forgotten ; he would take care of 
that. He knew, he was perfectly conscious all the time, that he was 
doing wrong. Ashe drove one nail after another into the box, each 
stroke of the hammer seemed to say “ Wrong!” And, with his eyes 
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open, he did that wrong, because he was utterly miserable, and for 
the moment utterly indifferent ; because he had suffered so much and 
so long, that even his will felt broken, and to deliberately go to her 
and court still more suffering was more than he could do. 

The theory of the freedom of the will, says the latest philosophy, is 
nonsense, and worse than nonsense. If we seriously follow out such 
an idea, it leads us into a mad confusion—an insane chaos of impos- 
sibilities piled on impossibilities. We have no power to will this or 
that; we have the power of following and obeying the strongest 
motives, andacting upon them. It was in strict accordance with this 
principle that Myles behaved in this crisis of his fate: he followed 
and obeyed the strongest motives—he stayed at home. 

Soon after eight the next morning he left. Later on the same 
day, Mr. Hoyle, hearing of the disappearance of Frederick Spenceley, 
was perforce reminded of the words of the preacher, and learnt 
practically that he had wrought in vain; that, truly, alk was vanity. 





BOOK III. 
CHaApter I. 
THE DAWN OF NEW DAYS, 


Ir was August ; the second August since that memorable one in 1862. 
This year, that of 1864, was in many respects a remarkable one in 
the annals of commerce, more especially in that branch of it known 
as the cotton trade. 

Strange events had been witnessed ; amongst others, a wondering 
world had looked on at the great “scare ” which took place amongst the 
cotton lords, when the first mistaken rumours of peace were spread. 
The members of a trade whose greatest friend, it might have been 
supposed, would be peace, turned pale and trembled when peace was 
mentioned, and actually wished for the continuance of war ; some of 
them saying that for them the alternative was war or ruin. Things 
grew somewhat more sane and better balanced, later; but the fact 
remained, that for once a great industry had seriously inclined her ear 
unto warlike councils, and had sought therein her profit. Despite all 
drawbacks, however, this last mighty daughter of civilisation was 
slowly arousing, and shaking off the paralysis which oppressed her. 
She stretched her huge limbs, and found that there was still life and 
vigour in them. Factories were being reopened on every side, and 
amongst those which were again working full time was that of Sebastian 
Mallory. 


He sat breakfasting one Friday morning, alone, opening his letters, 
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and with the unopened newspapers beside him. He usually break- 
fasted alone now, and had grown quite accustomed to it. Mrs. 
Mallory rather avoided his society, and he, when he thought about the 
matter at all, felt the absence to be a relief rather than otherwise. 
Two years may or may not make a great change both in the 
character and appearance of aman. Sebastian Mallory was somewhat 
altered in the latter respect since he had parted from Myles Heywood 
one evening, which, when he thought of it, seemed a long time ago. 
His face had taken an older, more decided expression ; his lips were 
more firmly closed; his eyes had lost much of their listlessness. He 
had found plenty of work ready to his hand, and he was not one of 
those persons whose work decreases. Business accumulated about him. 
People had discovered that he was useful, capable, and impartial. He 
did not know himself how great his influence was, or rather he had 
not known it until a few days before, when, to his great surprise, he 
had been asked to contest the borough in the Radical interest, so soon 
as a vacancy should occur. He had promised to take the matter into 
consideration. In a few days his answer was to be given. He was 
not wont to waver or vacillate ; generally he could sum up the reasons 
for and against a course, and decide in the most prudent and reasonable 
way. On this occasion he had not found the matter so easily disposed 
of. “He would, and he would not.” Many considerations urged 
him to accept ; he could scarcely assign any for declining. The only 
one which would have been valid—that he felt no desire for a public 
life, and no wish to increase his present occupations—was absent. He 
had often felt a strong inclination for such a life; and he knew that 
he could manage to give time enough to it. The core of the matter 
was, that his heart was not in it. As he read his letters this morning, 
he thought of the coming interview with his supporters, and had an 
odd sensation that he absolutely did not know what to say to them, 
and that it was a case which might appropriately be settled by tossing 
up 


He laid two of his letters on one side, until the business com- 
munications were disposed of, and then he took one of them up. 
They both bore the Prussian stamp of two and a half groschen, and 
both were addressed in a German handwriting. He took up the first 
of them, with a slight smile hovering about his lips, or ever he began 
to read. 


“ Dear SEBASTIAN,” it began, 

“What an age it is since I heard from you! I look out 
fervently every day for the postman, and he never comes. I suppose 
you are busy! How completely changed you are, you who never 
used to be busy. I am writing this at the midnight hour, because I 
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have news for you. Good news, of course; if it were bad news, I 
should leave it to travel to you on its own legs. Old Biermann, the 
Direktor, and I have, so to speak, buried the tomahawk, and sworn an 
alliance; and he is going to give my little cantata, Hermann u. Dorothea, 
at: the next concert but one. This isa great step in advance. I hardly 
know what has induced him to be so gracious ; but his word is given 
now, and let him repent him never so much, he will be obliged to carry 
it out. I need not tell you, however, that I look upon it only as a step, 
and that my hopes and wishes continue to turn always to the opera. 
Tam not hurrying about it, because I want it to be worth hearing 
when it is done. Mozart was only eighteen when his first opera (it’s 
true it was a comic one) was produced, and I am nearly twenty. 

“T am in luck’s way, too. I have earned ten pounds by my own 
exertions, teaching, in the last six months. It is spread out before me 
in a beautiful shining row. No money ever looked so charming before. 
Please remember this, and make your next remittance ten pounds less 
than usual, or else I shall not feel as if I had really earned it. 

“TI cannot give you any news, for there is none ; still, I will tell you 
what happened to me the other day. I was walking in the Hofgarten, 
when I met a lady walking alone. I looked up, and I thought: 
‘Helena Spenceley! How did she come here?’ In the surprise of the 
moment I did not look at her attentively enough, but raised my cap, 
held out my hand, and was going to accost her, when she smiled and 
uttered a rather astonished ‘Mein Herr, you are mistaken!’ She 
was German, and when she smiled I saw the difference; she had not 
Helena’s fire and spirit, and yet the likeness was wonderful. The 
incident set me thinking about these old days. You never mention 
Helena now. Do you never see her? ‘Tell me when you write. I 
have never seen any one like her. I suppose you are too busy to think 
of such things. I used to wonder at your coolness all the time that 
she was suffering so, in consequence of that wicked father and brother 
of hers. I used to make her, in my own mind, the heroine of a 
hundred tragedies and romances, in those days. And yet—forgive me 
for saying so, I have always said things I ought not to say, to you— 
I was nothing to her but an enthusiastic boy, to whom she was kind, 
and you were a great deal—a man—I believe the man. Since I met 
that lady in the gardens, I have thought a great deal about it, and as 
I found a little poem the other day, called Hélene, I composed an air 
for it, and made it into a song ; but I shall not sellit. Youmay have 
it if you like; but I shall not send it until I hear from you. 

“ Ever your devoted 
“ Huao.” 


Sebastian put the letter down, the smile fading from his face. The 
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mecting with a strange girl, a passing likeness, had set Hugo's 
memory working; had prompted him to write words which seemed 
striking to Sebastian. He had thought, more than once—often—of 
Helena Spenceley, but he had never seen her since, with disasters 
falling thick upon her young head, she, with her mother, had left 
Thanshope. They had gone to Manchester, he had heard. Once or 
twice he had asked his mother if she had not heard from Helena, for 
he remembered that Mrs. Mallory had told him how Helena had been 
a “kind of daughter ” to her ; but she had composedly answered “ No,” 
and had added that she did not know their address, and had reason 
to think they did not wish to keep up any of their old Thanshope 
acquaintances, which, she feelingly added, was really very natural 
under the circumstances. At the time of their departure, business had 
pressed upon Sebastian, as it had continued to press upon him ever since. 
THe had been smarting wader the disappointment of his refusal by 
Adrienne. Helena and her misfortunes had touched him deeply ; her 
calmness, and the real heroism with which she met her fate, had 
impressed him. He had firmly intended that he should not be one 
of the Thanshope acquaintances whom they dropped entirely ; but, 
by some means, they had slipped out of his ken, and he had not been 
able to find them again. Yet, many a time, Helena’s beautiful face 
had seemed to start up before his eyes, at strange moments: some- 
times when he was most busy, sometimes when he was in one of his 
rare idle moods. Sometimes a song or a strain of music would 
summon up the vision; sometimes in a busy street, or in a silent 
hour, it would hover before him. This morning, after reading 
Hugo's letter, he saw it more strongly than ever; but with the 
strength of will which belongs to daylight and activity, he thrust it 
away, and took up his other letter. 

Tt was from his old friend, Herr Siismeyer, who asked him if he 
was never coming to see him again, and added that he expected his 
son home some time during the autumn, to take his place in the 
business. There were further domestic details, and then the remark, 
“Young Heywood, whom you sent here to me, is my right hand, now 
that I am somewhat laid up ; but he has been invaluable ever since he 
fairly mastered the language. I should like to speak to you about 
him, too. There will have to be some change when Julius returns.” 

“Julius will return, will he?” murmured Sebastian to himself. 
“ And Heywood is invaluable. He has gained the old man’s affections, 
and has not hardened his heart against him, or indeed against any 
one but me. But I know the reason, and can forgive him. It is an 
old story now. Still, if ever I had the chance, I should like to test 
once again his feelings, and see if he is as stiffnecked as ever.” 

He put the letters into his pocket-book, and, having finished 
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breakfast, took his way to his office, pondering as to whether it would 
be possible for him to get a brief holiday some time during the autumn, 
run over to Hisendorf, see Herr Siismeyer, and observe with his own 
eyes how “young Heywood” was getting on; then go on to where 
Hugo was studying, and carry him off with him to—Italy, perhaps, 
or Switzerland. He began to long all at once that he might be able 
to do so, and to yearn, almost, for the sound of Hugo’s voice ; to feel 
a sudden weariness of this grey, dismal town—this never-ending strife 
with starvation, this strained suspense, this sensation of standing on 
the brink of a precipice, which had been present with him, as it was 
with most men in his position, during all those troubled years. The 
last two of them he had fought out alone: to-day, for the first time, 
he felt the battle weary and monotonous—almost ignoble. 

“ Please, sir,” said Ben, who still retained his place in the office, as 
Sebastian entered it, “ there’s a message from Mr. Sutcliffe to say he’s 
very poorly this morning, and can’t come. He’s very sorry, and he 
hopes he'll be better to-morrow.” 

“Tl, is he?” said Sebastian, going into his private room. Mr. 
Sutcliffe had often been ill lately, and when he came to his work he 
walked feebly, and coughed a good deal. 

“That’s another question that must be settled, and before long 
too,” reflected Mr. Mallory, a shade of care upon his brow, when he 
found himself alone. ‘I must have a serious talk with Sutcliffe, but 
how I’m to manage to make him have assistance, and yet take the 
same salary, I don’t know. He is so confoundedly conscientious.” 

After working doubly hard, in order to make up for Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
absence, Sebastian found himself, shortly after eleven o’clock, in the 
train on his way to Manchester, Tuesday and Friday being the 
market-days in that city: the days when merchants in the streets 
most do congregate, and when that impressive spectacle, High 
‘Change, is won’t to be even more imposing than usual. 

It was a busy day. Sebastian, after going on Change and visiting 
his Manchester office, made certain business calls, and, in the middle 
of the afternoon, found himself standing in Mosley Street, exactly 
opposite the Royal Institution. 

It was a hot, close, Manchester afternoon. Scarcely a breath of 
air was stirring. The smoke pressed heavily down upon the thick, 
yellow air. Faintly the coppery sunbeams tried to struggle through 
it, and wavered, and seemed to fail. There was a roar and a din in 
the much-frequented street—all about the great black, grimy-looking 
buildings, shops, offices, and warehouses. Ommnibuses, carts, and 
lorries were struggling in a “lock” in the middle of the street, and 
two exhausted-looking policemen were trying to restore order. 
Sebastian’s next destination was over the way; but, surveying the 
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scene before him, he saw no immediate prospect of getting over the 
way, and turned round towards the Royal Institution, as if to consult 
that building as to what he had better do. 

Three large boards, covered with placards, caught his eye. 
“ Exhibition of Pictures,” in large letters, stood at the top of the 
boards, while profuse details followed in smaller print below. 

“The pictures! Why not go in, and have a look?” he reflected, 
and straightway walked up to the door, paid his shilling, secured a 
catalogue, and ran up the steps. 

It was between three and four in the afternoon. If it had been 
sultry out of doors, it was much more so within. The rooms felt 
stiflingly hot, and the blaze of colour upon the walls was oppressive. 
There were not very many visitors present, and those who had come 
were going languidly round. The people who had secured seats upon 
the chairs or divans looked nearly asleep, and those who had not 
secured such seats were looking enviously at those who had, as if, with 
a little more provocation, they would forget conventionality and sit 
down on top of them. 

Sebastian glanced critically around. Now and then a picture 
caught his eye and partially pleased it, but these were few and far 
between ; and he passed rather quickly from one room to another, until 
he came to the end one of all, which was devoted to water-colours. 
The first object that met his eye was an empty chair, and he 
promptly sat down upon it. On examining the wall before him, he 
found that one oil-painting had been admitted amongst the water- 
colours, and that it was hung exactly opposite to him. He sat in 
rapt contemplation of it, feebly endeavouring to guess what it was 
meant to represent. A drab-coloured lady crouched together, nursing 
one of her own feet. She was scantily attired, also in drab, and had 
a peculiar cast of countenance, and an imbecile smile, showing rows 
of very fine teeth, and was glancing upwards. She was adorned 
with ropes of pearls of a size and value which must have surprised 
even the author of ‘ Lothair,’ could he have seen them. An opaque 
veil prevented the colour of her hair from being seen. She was 
drab; the stones of the palace-steps upon which she reposed were 
likewise drab. The sand of the banks, the water of the river flowing 
by, were all drab. Sebastian studied the composition, and shook 
his head, referring in despair to his catalogue. “Cleopatra by the 
Nile, by . Price, one hundred guineas.” If a little green 
ticket stuck in the margin of the frame were to be believed, this 
work of genius was sold. 

“Some fellows do have most awful strckes of luck,” mused 
Sebastian. ‘ Now, the man who painted this thing—I wonder if 
he knew how the chances were against his ever sell——” 
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“ You shan’t!” 

“T shall! I tell you I shall have that picture; it’s mine. I 
like that little pussy. Mayn’t I have that little pussy, Miss 
Spenceley ?” 

“Well, no, dear, I’m afraid not, unless you can persuade papa 
to buy it ; because, you see, we can’t take the things away.” 

“But I will have it! I want that little pussy for my own!” 
And a howl followed. 

“Qh, hush, Jacky, dear! What shall we do if the man comes to 
turn us out? Comehere. We'll ask papa about the pussy, shall we ?” 

Sebastian started from his chair, heat, listlessness, ‘Cleopatra by 
the Nile,’ and everything else forgotten, and turned suddenly round. 
The group was behind him, close to him—yes, he knew that figure 
again instantly, even in its present shabbiness, compared with its 
former splendour. She was bending over an urchin of four or five 
summers, whose engaging countenance was ominously puckered 
up in readiness for another burst of infantile music. Two other 
children, a girl and a boy, both older than the would-be possessor 
of the pussy-cat, stood by, wrangling with each other as to the 
possession of another work of art. She still did not turn her face 
in his direction, but Sebastian, with an eagerness and a pleasure 
which surprised even himself, exclaimed very audibly : 

“ Miss Spenceley, have you forgotten me? Won’t you look at me ?” 

She started violently from her stooping attitude, and, leaving the 
recalcitrant Jacky to his fate, at last turned to him. 

“Mr. Mallory, I—I—how you surprised me!” she stammered, 
looking at first so pale and startled that he was surprised. 

He was shocked too, after the first glance, at the change, the sad, 
mournful change, in her face. 

“You do know me again,” he said; “at least you might shake 
hands with me. I fear you are not pleased to renew our acquaintance.” 

He had taken her hand, and as his fingers touched hers, Helena’s 
paleness fled, and crimson dyed her cheeks. Tears rushed to her 
eyes ; her lips opened, but she did not speak. His eyes were still 
fixed upon her face; he could not remove them; he did not realise 
that his prolonged gaze distressed her. He felt unaccountably glad 
to meet her, pleased, excited, light-hearted, as if he had a great 
deal to say to her and ask her. He forgot all about his engagements 
—about returning to the station, or going home; he wanted to talk 
to her, to hear her speak, to find out all about her. 

The colour gradually died out of her cheeks, and then became 
again apparent the change these two years had wrought in her. She 
was thin, decidedly thin, compared with the full if delicate beauty 
of past days; there were hollows in her cheeks, and under her great 
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dark eyes; there was a painful line about her lips, and a melan- 
choly, which looked as if it were settled, in her expression. She 
looked, what he had never thought she could look, patient and 
subdued—not the impulsive, fiery-hearted girl whom he had known 
end teased and quarrelled with. 

Her dress, he also saw, was sadly altered. Helena had always 
had a weakness for splendid things: she delighted in a rich colour, 
a soft silk, a sheeny satin—in all kinds of luxurious, and beautiful, 
and fashionable things. Formerly people used to laugh at this 
weakness. Other girls, whose fathers had not been so rich as 
Mr. Speneeley, used to turn up their noses, and say that she was 
vulgarly ostentatious ; that it was exceedingly bad taste in a girl to 
dress herself as splendidly as a dowager, and so on. In truth, it had 
been no bad taste at all. The splendour was part of her nature— 
one phase of her individuality; it belonged to her as much as her 
queenly shape and melodious voice. 

But now—there was no splendour in that dress, of poor material 
and last year’s fashion. The silk mantle had been handsome once— 
perhaps it was a relic of palmier days ; now its shape was antiquated, 
and it was too good for the poorness of the rest of the toilette. 
The glove on the hand, which Sebastian still continued to hold, 
had been often mended. Helena looked what she used to have the 
strongest objection to—poor, shabby, and unprosperous, her good 
looks faded 

But not gone. No. Sebastian, staring on in the same rude and 
reprehensible manner, satisfied himself that her beauty was only 
clouded over, not vanished. 

“Do you know, I have been thinking about you a great deal 
to-day?” he said. “TI had a letter this morning from Hugo von 
Birkenau : he saw a German lady in the gardens at , and thought 
it was you. Just fancy! He made all sorts of inquiries about you. 
How fortunate that I happened to look in this afternoon !” 

Helena seemed to have nothing to reply. Her face was still 
downcast ; she remained silent. 

“Tt is nearly two years since we met,” he urged; “and yet you 
do not say you are glad to see me.” 

“Oh,ITam! Very glad,” murmured Helena. 

“ You live in Manchester still ?” 

“Yes; mammaandI. We live in Woodford Street, ——.” 

She named one of the southern suburbs of Manchester. 

“Do you? That is not far away. How odd that we should 
never have met !” 

“T don’t think so. Woodford Street is not a fashionable locality.” 

“Ts it not? I must remember the name. I asked my mother 
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where you lived, but she said she did not know the address. But now 
that we have met, I am sure you will allow me to call, will you not ?” 

“Our house is so very small; we have so few visitors,” she began, 
in some embarrassment. 

“But, my dear Miss Spenceley, you do not seriously mean that 
you could urge that as an objection,” he exclaimed. “You are 
pleased to chaff me, I think, as you used to do.” 

Helena turned abruptly away; her lips set; her eyes fixed upon 
a water-colour drawing immediately before them. 

“Do you mean that you really would rather I did not come?” he 
asked earnestly, and excessively piqued at the idea. 

“Tf you really wish to come,” said Helena, rather proudly, “ of course 
we shall be happy to see you, but I am sure you will find it very 
inconvenient. I am engaged until after four o’clock, and mamma—-—” 

“Until after four? I shall remember that. The evenings are 
long now, and there are trains going to Thanshope till midnight, you 
know. How is Mrs. Spenceley ?” 

“She is very well, thank you.” 

“Have you been bringing these young people to see the pictures ?” 
he inquired, for something in Helena’s manner forbade him to make 
the eager personal inquiries which crowded to his lips. 

Now that the first shock and surprise of meeting him again had 
passed, and she had recovered her self-possession, there was a certain 
pride and distance of bearing which seemed to require considerable 
deference on his part. Helena’s troubles had indeed made her into a 
woman: she had most decidedly quitted the girlish stage. She had 
probably, thought Sebastian, become a great deal more reasonable, and 
consequently a great deal less amenable to the influence of other 
persons—Miss Mereweather, for instance, and himself too. With 
regard to Miss Mereweather, it might be a matter of rejoicing that 
Helena had forsworn her tenets, but with regard to himself, perhaps 
that was not altogether delightful. 

“ Yes,” said Helena, calmly, as she looked at the three children, “T 
have. They are my pupils.” 

“ Are they good ?” 


“T fancy they are as good as their parents will allow them to be. 
It all depends upon that.” 


“How so?” asked Sebastian. Anything to prolong the conversa- 
tion! 

“Mr. and Mrs. Galloway are supplied with the newest ideas upon all 
subjects, education included. The new education theory is, that when 
children are allowed their own way, they always do right ; or if they 
do wrong, some one else is to blame for it. That is why I say they 
are as good as their parents will allow them to be.” 
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“ And are you generally the ‘some one else’ who is to blame ?” he 
asked, wishing very much that she would utter some complaint, afford 
him some chance of offering sympathy or expressing fellow-feeling. 

“Oh no!” she replied, quite cheerfully. “I only come in for my 
share, and they really are very fond of me; only they show it in 
rather a funny way. That is why I can’t see any one before four 
o'clock. I leave them then—+reluctantly, of course,” she added, with 
a smile which vexed Sebastian, because he could not tell whether it 
was feigned or not ; “ but still, I leave them.” 

“Won't you sit down in this chair,” he said reproachfully, “and 
tell me all about yourself?” He moved the chair forward for her, for 
he saw that she looked tired, and indeed she was very tired, and 
Sebastian looked to her wearied eyes, so kind, so handsome, and so 
agreeable, that it was with difficulty she maintained her little air of 
dignified reserve ; but the voice within was a powerful one: “ What 
right has he to look at me in that gentle, reproachful way, as if he, 
and not poor mamma and I, had been neglected? It is impertinent, 
and I won’t submit to it.” 

“No, thank you,” she said aloud, looking at her watch. “It is 
time to go. We must take a Victoria Park omnibus, and it will pass 
in three minutes. Come, children! Jacky, Amy, Ted! we must go.” 

They came obediently enough, their failing appearing to be in 
affection towards each other. They lavished affectionate epithets 
upon their governess, and quarrelled, as Helena said, “ because I have 
not three hands”; but they cast looks of suspicion upon each other, 
and took every opportunity of falling out. 

“Good afternoon!” said Helena to Sebastian, and, as the children 
crowded round her and clasped her hands, she was not displeased to 
see that his face fell. She was glad that he should see that she was 
not altogether an object of pity. 

“T am going too,” he said. “TI will see you into the omnibus. It 
* will save you a little trouble. Come, young lady, take hold of my 
hand, or you will tear Miss Spenceley to pieces.” 

The little girl put her hand in his contentedly enough, merely 
informing her brothers that they were “nasty, selfish things,” and 
the procession went downstairs. 

As they stood on the top of the steps, waiting for the omnibus, 
Sebastian, turning once more to Helena, said : 

“You have not told me the number of your house. What is it ?” 

“Fifty-seven,” said Helena. “Jacky, dear, if you pull Teddy’s 
hair again I'll make you sit outside the omnibus.” 

“ Fifty-seven. Best make a note of it, for fear I should forget it,” 
he added, jotting it down, while Helena, with a brave assumption of 
indifference, looked straight before her, and choked back her tears. 
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“You are not engaged until four o’clock on Sundays, are you?” he 
suddenly asked. 

“ No—but—oh, don’t come on Sunday!” said Helena, in her old 
tragic manner. 

“TI solemnly swear that I will not come on Sunday!” he said. 
“And equally solemnly I swear I will make you tell me why I am 
forbidden to come on that day.” 

“Why ?” said Helena, with a kind of half-laugh, not quite free 
from an hysterical sound— why, the reason is simple enough. Be- 
cause ——” 

The omnibus is almost more relentless in its punctuality than time 
and tide. Not another word could be exchanged. ‘They ran down 
the steps, and went through the ignominious performance of hailing 
and catching the vehicle. Sebastian, with great presence of mind, 
did manage to clasp Helena’s hand once more, and to repeat the 
words : 

“T shall come soon, and not on Sunday.” 

Then he stood in the middle of Mosley Street, gazing after the 
omnibus, until an uproar caused him to look up, and he found himself 
surrounded with infuriated lorry-drivers, swearing at him for getting 
into the way, while a hansom-cabman had just pulled his horse up on 
to its very haunches, and was apostrophising him in a manner the 


reverse of complimentary. Newspaper boys were jeering at him, and 
an indignant policeman was ordering him to move on. 

With an amiable smile, and a murmured general apology, he made 
his way to the footpath, and then on to the station. 
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The Prince of the Old Diplomatists. 


THE well-known French phrenologists MM. Place and Florens, after 
taking a cast of the head of M. de Talleyrand, at the request of 
his family, immediately after his death, declared, as their decided 
opinion, on a full consideration of the peculiar complications they 
discovered in his cerebral development, that the character of M. de 
Talleyrand, if ever thoroughly revealed to his contemporaries or 
posterity, must be revealed by himself. He must have written his 
own life, no other man being competent to write it, that is, a life in 
which the vusé diplomatist should stand confessed before the world, 
divested of that impenetrable mental mask and domino under which 
the real man and his motives were supposed to be habitually 
concealed. It has, however, in many instances been very clearly 
apparent that a man’s judgment is rarely more at fault than when 
exercised in passing judgment on himself and his own actions. All 
autobiographies, confessions, apologies, and similar personal state- 
ments exhibit an immense amount of self-deception in the writers, 
even when most anxious, from whatever cause, to make a clean 
breast of it or to set themselves right in the world’s opinion, they 
attempt to disclose the secret motives, the hidden springs of thought, 
the mental or other influences which have determined them to this or 
that course of conduct. Rarely, too, has any posthumously published 
apology for an equivocal career succeeded in setting aside a verdict of 
condemnation already pronounced at the bar of public opinion. And 
even so probably will it fare with the apologetic memoirs of Prince 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord. 

It was generally believed that M. de Talleyrand had for many 
years been in the habit of noting down his private views on public 
events, to be amplified, when at leisure, into political memoirs of his 
own times, and that their completion formed his chief occupation 
when he withdrew from public life. Startling revelations were there- 
fore looked for at his death, from the conspicuous and Machiavelian 
part he had played in all the changes and chances the French nation 
had undergone during the preceding fifty years. But public expecta- 
tion was doomed to disappointment : the Memoirs were not to be pub- 
lished until thirty years after his decease, and in 1868 a further delay 
was announced. It has however since transpired that the main object of 
the Memoirs is but to justify by statements, more plausible than prob- 
able, certain ambiguous acts of his own long political career, and that 
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the explanations tend rather to confirm than to modify the unfavourable 
judgment which, with but few exceptions, his contemporaries and a 
succeeding generation have felt constrained to pass on his conduct and 
character as statesman and diplomatist. From the earliest years of 
the reign of Louis XVI. the Abbé de Perigord was wn intrigant. 
He could have afforded the most ample and curious details concerning 
the measures secretly adopted by a dissatisfied portion of the old 
nobility further to inflame the minds of the already greatly agitated 
and much oppressed people, with the view of abasing the kingly 
authority, regaining under a timid and incapable sovereign the 
power and prestige wrested from their order by Richelieu and Louis 
XIYV., and re-establishing a despotic aristocracy. For such are the 
motives that not without reason have been assigned tothose high prelates 
and grands seigneurs who, on the day after the séance royale, which 
followed the more famous séance of the Jeu de Paume (June 20, 1789), 
separated themselves from the rest of the noblesse, formed the first 
nucleus of the Assemblée Constituante, and became openly the 
leaders of a revolution they hitherto had secretly promoted, and 
whose headlong course they no longer had power to control. Of all 
and each might then have been said, as Necker said of Mirabean: 
“Tribun par caleul ; aristocrate par gott,’ and of none with more 
truth than M. de Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun. Probably he 
would have been willing to draw back when he perceived the fatal 
whirlpool to which the stream of events was leading. But it was too 
late. “ Laissez faire” became the rule of his conduct and the resumé 
of his political creed ; henceforth, “ se bornant,” says Castille, “a venir 
a temps pour faucher la moisson des évenements.” 

Yet his Memoirs, it has been asserted, add literally nothing to 
what is already known of that terrible drama, the great Revolution, or 
of the secret political intrigues by means of which the several changes 
were brought about in the form of government in France in the course 
of the first thirty years of the present century. As a whole, these 
Memoirs are said to be provokingly unimportant, being little more 
than an exemplification of the truth of the proverb, “qui s’excuse 
saccuse.” In determining to defer their publication for a further 
term of twenty years, the heirs of M. de Talleyrand are believed to 
have been influenced far less by personal and family considerations 
than by a desire to spare some annoyance to the relatives of those 
public men who held office with him, and shared the responsibility 
of the measures of government recommended by him in the latter 
part of his official career. Of the younger of those public men some 
two or three were in 1868 yet living, and on them the statements of 
M. de Talleyrand were calculated to cast much odium, which, whether 
undeserved or not, could not but be prejudicial to their interests or 
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to those of their immediate descendants who had become adherents of 
a second empire under a second Napoleon Bonaparte. This second 
empire the keen political foresight of M. de Talleyrand, and his 
experience of the truth of La Rochefoucauld’s mot “ tout arrive en 
France,’ may have led him to look forward to, and even with some 
satisfaction to have seen looming in the future; for was it not one of 
his last injunctions to his heirs, that “if at some future day a man of 
the name of Bonaparte should be in want of assistance he should not 
fail to find it in the family of Talleyrand”; though he may not have 
regarded it as likely to become so speedily and readily an accomplished 
fact. 

The private life of this “homo duplex,” as a French writer has 
termed him, is attractive. One cannot refuse admiration to the 
possessor of so many genial qualities. His wit, his brilliancy in the 
social circle, his exquisite taste and polished ease of manner, are 
peculiarly fascinating. His apparent openness and sincerity complete 
the charm. Many most determinedly on their guard against him 
yielded to that spell and were gained over to his views. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to suppress indignation while attempting to 
follow him through the windings and turnings of that maze of 
intrigue which formed his political career—a career great from the 
historical importance of the period it embraces, but inglorious and 
almost without a parallel in recent times for moral turpitude, 
unscrupulous self-seeking, and that utter absence of honour and high 
principle which marked it throughout. 

The private life and the political life of M. de Talleyrand have 
generally, as well by French writers as others, been narrated 
separately, as though representing two phases of character so entirely 
opposed to each other that they could not be blended in a single 
biography, and that the “homo duplex ” must be described in a duplex 
form. But this is to attempt to separate the inseparable, for from 
the very outset of his public life, the winning tongue, the ready 
wit, the prepossessing personal qualities very greatly aided tact, 
talent, and cunning in carrying their astute possessor safely and 
successfully through a period of anarchy and bloodshed. Nor did 
they fail him later on in life, when the wily diplomatist, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs or as the representative of France, under the 
Directory, Consulate, Empire, or Monarchy, sought by the same 
means as those by which he shone in the salon to gain a political 
victory over his colleagues of the council-chamber. Indeed, it may 
be confidently affirmed that throughout his career, whatever were the 
objects and results of his “wie politique,” they differed so little from 
those of his “we intime” that if they were not actually the same 
they were severally the complement of each other. ‘Two acts of 
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the same comedy,” says one writer, but somewhat unjustly, for, 
as the proverb declares, “one must give the devil his due,” and it is 
believed that, like the rest of mankind, M. de Talleyrand had his weak 
moments, when he threw off the comedian and was sincerity itself. 
But as he has been surnamed Mephistopheles, and painted as black 
as his Satanic majesty himself, he may, at best, have been sincere only 
to deceive. Yet while following him through the long, devious, and 
difficult track he pursued in public life (though within the limits of 
this article it can be but very imperfectly marked out), some redeem- 
ing points in his character may probably be discovered to serve as 
lights to relieve the dark shadows with which it is customary to 
surround this prince of the old diplomatists. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand was a scion of a very ancient 
family, whose armorial bearings and arrogant device—* Re que Diow” 
—‘“ God only above me ”—were those of the old sovereign-counts of 
Perigord. He was born in February 1754, and was the eldest of three 
sons, but lameness, by unfitting him for the profession of arms, having 
deprived him of what was then a privilege of noble birth, his next 
brother was promoted to that honour, and Charles Maurice was 
relegated, as a younger son, to the Church. His lameness has been 
attributed to a fall when in his boyhood ; but he himself related to 
Count Wissenbourg that it was caused by injuries inflicted on him 
by pigs, which made a ferocious attack on his legs when in infancy he 
was set down under a hedge by his nurse while she took a stroll with 
her lover. It may also have been partly owing to natural causes, 
as his uncle and other members of his family had some defective 
formation in one foot, slightly perceptible when walking. Condemned, 
however, from an early age to use a kind of crutch, cane, or stick, “ he 
learned to manage it with so much art that as he grew up the defect 
in his gait,” we are told, “but added to his personal graces.” Rather, 
perhaps, because of his good looks, it inspired unusual interest in 
him, for we learn that but for his lameness he would in personal 
appearance have rivalled his brother, the Comte d’Archambault, one of 
the handsomest men of his time. He was lively, piquant, and agree- 
able, but by no means a studious youth, and his great aversion was 
the priesthood, into which circumstances had thrust him so sorely 
against his will. But rich benefices and ecclesiastical honours 
awaited him; the highest dignities of the church being then regarded 
as the patrimony of the younger sons of the haute noblesse, as the 
most distinguished posts in the army were the birthright of the 
eldest. 

While preparing for his clerical career, young Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand-Perigord was a far more diligent student of the works of 
the patriarch of the philosophers and the Voltairian school generally, 
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than of those of the Fathers of the Church. He imbibed from them 
much of the cynicism of Voltaire, and probably owed to him, in a 
great degree, that peculiarly incisive and epigrammatic manner of 
expressing himself, and, as it were, of formulating his thoughts into 
axioms, for which he was afterwards distinguished. He was never 
great as an orator; he had neither the voia de tribun of Mirabeaun, 
nor the stentorian lungs of the Abbé Maury. He spoke little, but he 
spoke well and to the point, and “there was an eloquence in the 
nonchalant, disdainful, or smiling and mocking air he assumed, as 
occasion suited, when silent.” 

He received his early education at the Collége d'Harcourt. Thence 
he was transferred to the Séminaire de St. Sulpice, completing his 
meagre course of theological studies at Rheims, where he became one 
of that group of dissolute young men of noble family destined for the 
priesthood (amongst whom were the Abbé Montesquiou, the Abbé 
Saint-Phar, and other “ Abbés de Cour” of the philosophical school) 
who formed the ecclesiastical Etat-major of his uncle—Cardinal 
Alexandre Angélique de Talleyrand-Perigord—then Archbishop of 
Rheims. 

In 1773 he received the tonsure, and on his return to Paris was 
introduced to the social circle of Madame du Barry. Associating 
himself with several of his former fellow-students, he then entered 
upon a course of such reckless dissipation, that even in the dissolute 
society of the Court of Louis XV. some few voices were raised in con- 
demnation of the scandalous depravity of these youths—most of whom 
looked to wear the mitre, or even to attain to higher dignities—and of 
the vicious example thus set to the lower clergy. The openly licen- 
tious life of a high-born and fashionable Abbé, well received in the 
salons of the reigning favourite and other grandes dames of the Court, 
was however no bar to preferment. At twenty years of age the 
Abbaye de St. Denis de Rheims, with two or three minor benefices 
then conferred on him, supplied him with ample means for the grati- 
fication of his dissolute tastes—en attendant, of course, a rich 
bishopric, or other eligible step to the archiepiscopacy, which, but for 
that thorough sweeping away of the corruptions of the old régime— 
as well in Church as State—he probably would have succeeded to, 
though his ambition did not point that way. 

His position at this time has been compared to that of Paul de 
Gondy before the breaking out of the war of the Fronde; and some 
points of resemblance may be traced in the characters of these two 
dissolute young priests, whose soufanes formed their only claim 
to be ranked with the priesthood. The career of De Retz was 
shorter, less brilliant, and less important than that of De Talleyrand. 
The former has been termed “a rough sketch”; the latter “a 
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finished picture.” The hero of the Fronde was more impetuous, 
more honest, and exhibited much less cupidity than the revolutionary 
Abbé de Perigord ; he had more learning, more genius, but less tact 
and political savoir faire. Both were professedly devoted to women, 
and woman, as has ever been her wont, repaid them in their hour 
of need with a true and self-sacrificing devotedness to their interests 
of which they were not always worthy—De Retz, with far fewer 
personal advantages, inspiring the warmer and sincerer friendships. 

« The young Abbé has been described as having, at the age of twenty, 
a face which might have served as a model for that of the Phrygian 
youth, Ganymedes—fresh and fair complexion, delicate features, and an 
abundance of fair hair; a chin, then, and throughout life, destitute 
of beard; nose slightly setroussé, which added piquancy to the 
malice and espieglerie of those searching glances he occasionally 
raised his drooping eyelids to fix on the person he conversed with, 
or on some silent individual of the company. His boyish counten- 
ance and slightness of figure gave no indication of physical force, 
and of the hardy constitution that enabled him to spend night after 
night at the gambling table, or in a round of suppers and wild 
orgies with dissolute companions of both sexes, and to appear in the 
morning, after taking a bath and sleeping for an hour, without 
showing the slightest trace of fatigue. Many of the escapades, wild 
adventures, and midnight revels described in the meretricious 
romances of that day are said to have been, with scarcely any 
variation or exaggeration, those of the Abbé de Perigord and his 
companions. 

The disciple of Voltaire had a longing desire to become personally 
acquainted with his master. This desire was gratified when, in 
1778, the aged philosopher paid his last visit to Paris, and was 
received there with frenzied exclamations, and the almost delirious 
joy of the people. 

The young Abbé was rewarded for his enthusiasm on that occasion 
by the blessing of the patriarch ; who, at a brilliant réwnion, and in 
the presence of several distinguished personages of the Court, spread 
his hands over the kneeling priest and, with much mock solemnity, 
pronounced a formal benediction. The company congratulated and 
the Court smiled approval ; though both Court and clergy had looked 
forward to this visit of Voltaire with considerable alarm, as likely 
to excite the “ masses” and lead to commotions in the capital not 
easy to repress. 

Only three years before, the dignitaries of the Church, being 
assembled to prepare an address of congratulation to the throne, 
availed themselves of that favourable opportunity to remonstrate 
on the want of any authoritative check on the spread of “ les idées 
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philosophiques.” For “even,” they said, “from the Government 
presses, works had been issued containing the insidious poison. that 
was fast corrupting the minds of the people, and even causing schism 
in the Church.” Yet the clergy gave no frigid reception to the 
chief of the philosophical sect. 

Louis XV. was dead; his Dubarry was deposed ; a feeble-minded 
young king and a vain, frivolous queen reigned in their stead. 
The nation groaned under oppressive taxation, and the State, finan- 
cially, was on the brink of ruin. But “les idées philosophiques,” 
with which Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau had leavened the 
minds of the people, had yet some years to ferment before that 
terrible upheaving came, to overthrow in its fury both Church and 
State, and to spread misery, bloodshed, and desolation throughout 
the land. 

Meanwhile the gay Abbé de Perigord, though still pursuing his 
wild career, was chosen to fill the important and very lucrative post 
of Agent Général du Clergé de France. During the five or six years 
he held it, he materially increased his private fortune. Stock-jobbing 
had occupied much of his attention, and some successful ventures 
on the Bourse made him anxious to acquire a more thorough insight 
into financial operations generally. With this object, and as his 
sacerdotal duties were too slightly onerous to interfere with his 
secular occupations, he sought an appointment in the Treasury 
Department, and obtained it from Calonne, Necker’s successor as 
Contréleur Général, at the instance of Mirabeau, who, when intro- 
ducing his friend to Calonne, wrote as follows of his qualifications 
for official employment : 


“M. L’Abbé de Perigord joint 4 un talent trés réel et fort exercé une cir- 
conspection profonde et un secret & toute épreuve. Jamais vous ne pouvez 
choisir un homme plus sir; plus pieux au culte de la réconnaissance et 
de l’'amitié; plus envieux de bien faire; moins avide de partager la gloire 
des autres, ou plus convaincu qu'elle est et doit étre toute entiére & homme 
qui sait concevoir, et qui ose exécuter.” 


Not very long after, Mirabeau wrote to the Comte d’Antraigues : 


“Ma position est assombrie par l’infame conduite de l’Abbé de Perigord. 
L’histoire de mes malheurs m’a jété entre ses mains, et il me faut encore 
user de ménagement avec cet homme vil, avide, bas, et intrigant. C’est de la 
boue et de l’argent qu’il lui faut. Pour de l’argent il a vendu son honneur 
et son ami. Pour de l’argent il vendrait son Ame; et il aurait raison, car 
il troquerait son fumier contre de lor.” 


These two portraits of Talleyrand, sketched by a masterly hand, 
and representing the outer and inner man—the appearance and the 
reality—have been accepted as forming together a not unfaithful 
likeness of the wily and supple, unscrupulous and stock-jobbing 
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priest. He and Mirabeau had become acquainted at the Palais 
Royal, where both were welcome guests at the libertine réunions 
and suppers of the Duc d’Orleans, then Duc de Chartres (Philippe 
Egalité), and were also frequenters of the salon of the duchess, where 
the fascinating and spirituelle Madame de Genlis then figured so 
prominently. They were drawn towards each other by similarity 
in their habits and mode of life, in which vice was combined with 
courtly manners and aristocratic tastes. Yet Mirabeau, with all 
his faults, had noble sentiments. There was grandeur in his 
character, and though freedom was his watchword, he loved glory 
and power as much as Talleyrand loved money. 

The rupture between them was caused, as Michaud (his uncom- 
promising enemy, it is fair to say) asserts, by the conduct of 
Talleyrand in turning to account the secrets of Government in the 
carrying out of his private financial speculations. This came to 
the knowledge of Mirabeau while in Berlin, on a secret mission to 
the Prussian Court. In his correspondence he took occasion to pass 
some severe strictures on practices so dishonourable; which Talley- 
rand, by some means, becoming aware of, immediately revenged 
himself by disclosing to the minister certain circumstances relating 
to those dark years of his friend’s past life which cast so deep 
a shadow on his otherwise great reputation. Hence the changed 
tone of the second letter. But the “ménagement” it speaks of as 
necessary led to a speedy reconciliation, or, at least, the semblance 
of one. 

In 1788 M. l’Abbé de Perigord became M. d’Autun, the rich 
bishopric of that name being then conferred on him, its ample revenues 
affording him increased facilities for extending his operations on the 
Bourse. He was then on very intimate terms with Necker, and a 
diligent student of his financial policy. This flattered Necker (one 
of the vainest of men). He was proud too of his proselyte; for 
Talleyrand, formerly an upholder of Calonne, had turned his back 
on him as soon as he perceived that his waste of the public money 
and manifest incompetency to hold office were exciting murmurs too 
loud and deep to pass unnoticed, and that a change was imminent. 
Talleyrand consequently, on the dismissal of Calonne, was already 
the firm partisan of Necker, who was again summoned to take office 
in order that with his own credit he might support the tottering 
credit of the State, and replenish its empty coffers. 

With the blue-stocking Madame Necker Talleyrand was immensely 
in favour. His high-bred courtesy and repose of manner, evident 
desire to please, and, above all, apparent attachment to M. Necker, 
whom both she and her daughter regarded as a god, were peculiarly 


agreeable to the learned lady. And no less so the deferential atten- 
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tion with which—his eyes half closed, and a beaming smile on his 
countenance, that meant, when the subject under discussion was in- 
different to him, anything you pleased ; it might be either approval 
or placid contempt -he listened to her long disquisitions on classical 
learning, in which she was deeply versed ; far more so indeed than 
Talleyrand was, for he had little learning, and even less genius. 
Literature scarcely interested him at all. He had, however, abundance 
of talent, and had learned in the Church (as Mignet observes) the 
art of divining men’s characters, of penetrating their motives, and, 
with singular tact, and without any apparent constraint, using them 
to further his own purposes. 

But “les soirées Helvétiques” had grown far more staid and 
formal since Germaine Necker had become Baronne de Staél. As 
Ambassadrice de Suéde she now presided in a salon of her own, where 
les idées philosophiques and les idées révolutionnatres were at that 
period more openly professed than elsewhere. There Mdme. de Staél, 
freed from the restraint which her mother’s dislike to political dis- 
cussion in the salon had long imposed on her, and arrayed in a 
hideous turban and dress of her own invention, that not only defied 
Fashion’s decrees, but sinned against every principle of good taste, 
threw her plump white arms aloft, and declaimed on the politics of the 
day with all the energy ofa tribune. Among the beaua esprits of 
her literary and revolutionary circle, of whom many were men of 
great talent and brilliant intellect, she particularly distinguished the 
Bishop of Autun. He had then so entirely thrown off the clerical 
character in society, that he had even secularized his dress to 
harmonize with his habits of gay Lothario and man of the world. 
Intrigante herself, the eloquent ambassadress believed she had found 
a congenial soul in this intriguing priest. His cool, keen, sarcastic 
remarks and sparkling bons mots, which belong, as Sir H. Bulwer 
truly observes, “as much to the conversational epoch as to himself,” 
delighted her, and a great intimacy sprang up between them. A 
further bond of union was the circumstance of Talleyrand—just 
elected deputy of the clergy of his diocese of Autun—being then 
engaged with Necker in preparing for the convocation of the Etats 
généraux (the measure urged on the King by that unstatesmanlike 
minister as the only means of saying the monarchy, but which doubt- 
less precipitated its overthrow). 

“The religion of the Necker dynasty was the worship of each 
other.” To be a political disciple of the head of that dynasty was, 
therefore, in the eyes of his daughter no slight proof of merit. But 
when to that was added the bishop’s high birth and great reputation 
for esprit, he became in her estimation a still more exalted character. 
“Charles Maurice,” said his uncle, the Comte de Perigord, “loves 
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politics, but it is for the sake of what he gains by them ; which is some- 
thing he loves much more.” Mdme. de Staél also loved polities, but 
from a different motive. She had from childhood been both politician 
and philosopher, as well as an ardent student of Rousseau. Her mind 
had become inflamed with that same pure and heaven-inspired love of 
freedom—as she believed it to be—that had animated the “divine 
philosopher,” “the child of nature.” France was to be regenerated 
by the spread of his principles, and the recall of her father to power, 
the means of effecting this happy result. In her enthusiasm she 
thus apostrophized the shade of Jean-Jacques: “ Rise from thy ashes, 
O Rousseau, and encourage in his career the man who, having to 
contend with extremity of misery, aims at securing the perfection of 
good!” Freedom a la Rousseau! Yet she had but caught the per- 
vading spirit of the time, and given expression to it. For throughout 
France every heart then throbbed with the same fever of excitement, 
and it would be difficult to believe that Talleyrand—calm and caleu- 
lating as he may have been from temperament—was not in some 
degree influenced by the agitated state of the world about him. 

He had, however, no sort of sympathy with Mdme. de Staél’s 
romantic and sentimental view of the claims of friendship. It suited 
him at that time to stand well with Necker, therefore to figure as a 


bel esprit in the salon of Mdme. |’Ambassadrice de Suede; at the . 


same time to pay homage, duly mingled with delicate flattery, to her 
great oratorical powers, and to address a few civil words to that in- 
‘Significant personage, the husband of the ambassadress. But Mdme. 
de Staél was not satisfied that her chosen friends or “amis du coewr” 
should acknowledge and appreciate only her talents and intellect. For 
while claiming equality with them in the masculine powers of her 
mind, she expected to command admiration as a woman—the admira- 
tion she was mortified to see spontaneously bestowed on those whom 
she deemed the “ pretty simpletons ” of her salon, and whose society 
she contemned, though she so desperately coveted their attractions. 
But as far as words went, Talleyrand paid his court for awhile to 
Madame de Staél, putting into practice his favourite axiom (derived 
probably from Voltaire, or Swift, or one of the many writers, both 
English and French, who used it before him), that “ speech was given 
to conceal thought.” His thoughts at that time, it may be conjectured, 
if given to womankind at all, dwelt far less on Madame de Staél, 
when she posed as a Grace for admiration, than on the beautiful 
simpleton who, under his fostering care, was some years later known 
as Madame Grant, and who eventually became Madame de Talleyrand. 
The time and manner of their first acquaintance have been variously 
stated ; but he is supposed to have first seen her by mere chance, 
when walking with a friend one day in the streets of Paris, and to 
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have remarked, on noticing her extraordinary beauty, that “ the 
husband of so lovely a woman was an enviable man.” So deep was 
the impression on his mind that it still was unobliterated when some 
few years after he again met her in England. Such is one version 
of the origin of his connection with this remarkably silly, if beautiful, 
woman. Her mots, if not bons mots, were piquant from their extreme 
absurdity, and afforded much amusement to Parisian society for 
several years. 

Who has not heard of her mistaking Sir George Robinson— 
though some say it was Dénon, the traveller—for Robinson Crusoe, 
whose adventures she had recently read. But whichever it was, 
Talleyrand had invited him to dinner, and, mentioning that their 
guest was a great traveller, desired madame to pay him much 
attention and to speak to him of his travels. This she did by 
informing him how concerned she had felt when reading of the 
privations he had undergone, and the shifts he had been put to 
during his sojourn on the uninhabited island. Her visitor was 
greatly puzzled; said nothing, but bowed his acknowledgments and 
thought the more. Presently. she asked, with much apparent interest, 
for news of “cher Vendredi,” that dear faithful man Friday, who 
had been such a comfort to him. The truth then dawned upon him, 
and madame was informed that a less celebrated personage than 
the hero she was interested in had the honour of being her guest. 
This, however, is mentioned but en passant ; it occurred under the 
Consulate, and Talleyrand had not yet arrived at that flourishing 
period of his career. We return then to the 5th of May 1789. 

The bishop, in his violet robes, lawn sleeves, and grand mantle, 
was then about to assist at that imposing ceremony, the as- 
sembling of the representatives of the three estates of the realm, 
in the great hall of the Palais de Versailles, and in the presence of 
the King, Queen, and royal family. Added interest and importance 
were lent to it by reminiscences connected with that event which 
had led to the last convocation of the Etats généraux. It was the 
assassination of Henry IV., when, confirmed by their vote, the 
regency of the kingdom, with uncontrolled powers, was conferred 
on Marie de Médicis ; and the well-filled coffers of the State passed 
from the hands of the provident minister of a frugal king into those 
of a prodigal queen. A hundred and seventy-nine years have 
elapsed, and once more the Etats généraux are convoked. Now there 
is dire distress throughout the land. France is on the verge of 
bankruptcy; to which she has been brought by a long course of 
reckless expenditure and extravagance in the Court, and ministerial 
mismanagement of the State’s finances. The noblesse and the clergy 
have hitherto refused to share with the people the burden of taxa- 
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tion. But now, at the instance of Necker, they are summoned to 
concert, together with the people, on the means best adapted for 
averting a national catastrophe and furnishing supplies for the needs 
of the country. 

From the very outset disunion and tumult prevailed in this mixed 
assembly, and antagonism towards it in the Court. The Tiers état, 
with Mirabeau at their head, took the lead, and refused to suspend 
their sittings at the command of the King. Finding that by his 
order the doors of the grande salle were closed against them, Bailly, 
the president, exclaimed : “These people know not with whom they 
have to do”—-then rushed forth to find a convenient locale for the 
meeting. A cry then arose “Au jeu de paume! Au jeu de paume !” 
and immediately, accompanied by an applauding multitude, the 
deputies hastened in a body to the tennis court, where, repeating 
the oath of their president, each man solemnly swore “never to 
separate from the ‘assemblée nationale’ [an appellation then first 
assumed | until the constitution of the kingdom should be established 
on firm and solid foundations.” By this first bold step was the 
Revolution initiated, and by the futilities of the séance royale of 
the 24th rendered irrevocable. That same evening the Duc 
d Orleans, Lafayette, Lally-Tollendal, the Duc de Montmorency, 
and others of the noblesse, to the number of forty-seven, joined the 
National Assembly, Cardinal Juigné, Archbishop of Paris, and 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, following their example on the 
morrow. Necker then tendered his resignation. The King refused 
to accept it; but, influenced by a Court intrigue, secretly dismissed 
him a few days after. Then occurred that exciting scene, of which 
Camille Desmoulins was the hero, in the gardens of the Palais 
Royal; the result of which was an insurrection of the people; the 
attack on the Bastille, its capture and destruction,* and the bringing 
back of Necker in triumph. Sedition now spread to the provinces, 
and acts of violence were general. The “Rights of Man” were 
promulgated and Seigneurial Rights abolished. On the 4th and 5th 
of October, an infuriated mob, led on by women, attacked Versailles, 
partially sacked the palace, and compelled the King and Queen to 
remove to Paris, where henceforth the sittings of the Assemblée 
Nationale were held. 

The failure of the crops, or neglect to gather them in, added 
famine to the many miseries that afflicted the frenzied populace ; 
when Talleyrand, who had already advocated the abolition of titles, 
put forward a proposition for the confiscation and sale of the 
domains of the Church, for the purpose of defraying the debts of 


; * The great key of its massive portal was given to Lafayette, who sent 
it to America, as a present to his friend Washington. 
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the State, and relieving the prevailing distress. Talleyrand did 
not shine in debate, and as his “douce voiw” failed to impress so 
tumultuous an assembly, his proposal was formally placed before 
it by Mirabeau in a declaration that “the possessions of the clergy 
are the property of the nation.” This was vehemently disputed 
by the Abbé, afterwards Cardinal, Maury, with his powerful Bossuet- 
like voice and great oratorical ability, which so far prevailed over 
the eloquence and audacity of Mirabeau, Barnave, and others, that 
Talleyrand’s proposition was greatly modified, and the despoiled 
clergy, in their several degrees, not inadequately provided for before 
it received the assent of the Assembly.* As his benefices furnished 
nearly the whole of his income (except what he derived from his 
Bourse operations), Talleyrand’s proposition to renounce them for 
the benefit of the state has been lauded as a great and noble action, 
and cited as a proof that his patriotic motto, “ La France avant 
tout,” had a real influence on him. But the Abbé Maury, on this 
same occasion, openly charged him ‘with the intention of serving 
the stock-jobbing interests, of which he was the head, and of being 
one of the causes of the financial distress of the country. The sale 
of the Church lands would also, he argued, afford opportunity for 
the purchase of valuable estates for an insignificant sum. Talleyrand, 
as was his custom, replied only by sneers and a few sarcastic phrases. 

It might naturally be supposed that his sympathies were on the 
side of the Court, and that his own and his family’s interests would 
also have led him to reject the Revolution. But he appears to have 
been indifferent to both, and to have decided for neither until the 
finger of Fate clearly pointed out “ L’aventr est a celui-ci.” And 
Michaud asserts that, when the Court, as the surest means of attach- 
ing so able an éntrigant to their cause, offered him the bribe of a 
large sum of money, he replied coldly to the person deputed to treat 
with him, “I shall gain more on the other side, and also incur less 
risk; for the Revolution will prove stronger than you.” Without 
any hesitation he submitted to the conditions of the “constitution 
civile du clergé,” took the required oath himself, and administered 
it to the priests and curés whom he ordained bishops. The last 
occasion probably on which he officiated as a priest was when, at the 
fete of the general federation of the Communes of France, on the 


* Tt was Maury who, on being interrupted while speaking by the noisy 
clamour of a set of ragged wretches who were allowed free access to the 
séances of the Assembly, exclaimed in stentorian tones, “ Monsieur le 
président, silence those sans culottes.” Hilarity became general; but fervid 
patriots, in their love of ¢égalité and fraternité, adopted this epithet of 
contempt as the distinguishing appellation of the extreme section of the 
revolutionary party. 
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anniversary of the taking of the Bastille—arrayed in his ecclesias- 
tical vestments, and girdled with a tri-coloured scarf—he celebrated 
High Mass on the grand altar that had been erected for the occasion 
in the centre of the Champ de Mars, and named “L’autel de la Patrie.” 
The “ Fédérés,” with their banners, to the number of 100,000, sur- 
rounded the altar, and upwards of 200,000 spectators were present. 
While the bishop (who begged Lafayette, who had some sort of part 
assigned to him at the altar, “not to make him laugh”) was 
performing the religious ceremony, the people expressed their frantic 
joy in songs and‘ dances, jests and jeers, and peals of laughter. 
The rain meantime :had been descending in torrents. Suddenly a 
ray of sunshine gleams through a parted cloud. The oriflamme of 
France is lowered, and the unfortunate Louis XVI. meekly swears 
fealty to the revolutionary constitution, to the accompaniment of a 
grand fanfare, a discharge of artillery, and the ravings of the as- 
sembled multitude. Lafayette, mounted on the altar, draws his 
sword, and seems to be fighting the air; and with this performance, 
and the singing of a Te Deum, above which rise snatches of military 
songs, this farcical, national, and religious fete concludes. The King 
takes his departure, the constitutional bishop limps down from the 
altar. His eyelids droop lower than usual, and a smile, more ex- 
pressive of mockery than pleasure, plays on his fair, effeminate face. 

Necker, no longer “le 107 de la canaille,” resigns in September 
1790, and retires to Switzerland. The revolutionary torrent rolls on 
with greater fury, and the only man capable of stemming it, or of 
snatching the King and his family from the fate too surely awaiting 
them, is suddenly smitten down by the icy hand of death. On the 
2nd of April 1791, an illness of three days carried off the mighty 
Mirabeau from the scene of turmoil and strife. The speech -he had: 
prepared against the law of primogeniture, at his request was read 
to the assembly by Talleyrand (his ewéeuteur testamentaire), and 
that law, then in force, was abolished, The new church of Ste. 
Genevidve then became Le Panthéon, and was dedicated “ Aux 
grands hommes, la patrie reconnaissante,” and destined to receive 
their remains—Mirabeau being the first decreed worthy of that 
honour. 

The flight of the royal family soon followed the death of Mirabeau. 
Unhappily, the King and Queen were recognized, and brought back 
captive to Paris. The revolutionary movement proceeded with 
greater violence than before, and the Assemblée constituante assumed 
the functions of royalty. ‘The Acte constitutionnel, which had been 
prepared and approved by them, they, however, submitted to the 
King, who, unable to do otherwise, accepted it, and on the Ist of 
October 1791 repaired to the Salle de Séance and solemnly took oath 
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faithfully to observe all its statutes and ordinances. The assembly 
shouted “ Vive la nation—vive le roi!” then announced that their 
work was finished, and that, leaving France in the hands of a consti- 
tutional king and a legislative assembly, the deputies would resign 
office and retire into private life. 

For the Assemblée, collectively, the merit has been claimed of 
having enacted many useful and excellent laws; of abolishing many 
unjust ones, and restoring nationality and property to the descendants 
of those who had lost both by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
One of its last decrees, made at the instance of the Academy of 
Sciences, and proposed to the Assembly by Talleyrand, was to 
establish the uniformity of weights and measures throughout France, 
based on a system which they thought calculated to facilitate its 
general adoption by the rest of the nations of Europe. 

The populace greeted the deputies generally on the close of their 
session with “ Vive la nation! Vive la nation!” But to two of 
them a sort of ovation was accorded, and the cries (of sinister augury) 
“Vive le vertueux Pétion!” “Vive Vincorruptible Robespierre !” 
were reiterated with frantic enthusiasm when those two furious 
Jacobins appeared. Several of the more moderate members of the 
Assembly, induced by the ever-increasing lawlessness of the people, 
emigrated at this period, and Talleyrand also was desirous of leaving 
France ; not as an emigrant, but in some official capacity. The Pope 
had excommunicated him ; his family then, and for some years after, 
held no intercourse with him, and men of his own social station 
classed him with the worst section of the revolutionary party. But 
though connected with Danton, Manuel, and other leaders of the 
Jacobin clubs, from the circumstance of his being member of the 
Département de Paris, participation in their deeds of violence and 
blood would have been far from congenial to him. 

He was indolent from temperament ; was a lover of ease, and of 
the pleasures and elegancies of social life. The part he had hitherto 
played in public, and to the end continued to play, had always the 
excuse of expediency to justify it. He himself once said (and it 
was within a few years of his death), “I have, through life, been 
invariably consistent, and kept fealty to every one, so long as common 
sense was his guide, but no longer.” This explains much that 
has been thought far from consistent in M. de Talleyrand’s political 
career. 

Mirabeau first urged him to turn his attention to diplomacy, for 
which he had remarked in him some special qualities. But it was 
not until Chauvelin was about to proceed to London, to endeavour to 
prevail on the English Government to hold aloof from the coalition 
of Austria and Prussia, who, with the Duke of Brunswick and 
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Gustavus of Sweden, were preparing to march on Paris to afford 
protection to the King and Queen and their family—that opportunity 
offered for employing him diplomatically. He accompanied Chauvelin ; 
but was charged with a secret mission—Chauvelin’s ability as a 
negotiator being little relied upon—and also entrusted by the Palais 
Royal party with a large sum of money, to be disposed of in bribing 
the press, or in any other way likely to promote the objects the Duc 
d’Orleans had so much at heart. The Duke was plotting, on the one 
hand to overthrow the monarchy and feigning a desire to establish 
a republic, while on the other he was busily intriguing to secure 
for himself the vacant throne, when the fate of Louis XVI. should 
be sealed by deposition, or death on the scaffold. 

The revolutionary agents were not favourably received at the 
Court of St. James’s. The King was extremely frigid on their pre- 
sentation to him, and Queen Charlotte is said never to have been 
known to be so haughty—she averted her face; almost turned her 
back on M. de Talleyrand-Perigord. But he was all smiles, as 
though receiving the most gracious reception, and afterwards said, 
“The Queen probably honoured them with the sight of her back, only 
to conceal from them her very ugly face.” Sheridan and Fox gave 
him the cordial welcome due to his reputation of a bon vivant ; and all 
were anxious to see this “ diable boiteux” of the French Revolution. 
His distinguished birth, high-bred courtesy, and pleasing personal 
appearance; his perfumes and essences (he delighted in fragrant 
odours, even as much as did Robespierre) ; the perfection of taste in 
his dress (not yet a [’incroyable) ; his witty and agreeable conver- 
sation, sprightly bons mots, and graceful deference to the wisdom of 
woman’s opinion—though he might be laughing in his sleeve at her 
weakness, and sometimes was able adroitly to turn it to account—all 
combined to dissipate prejudice. They even gained him a partisan 
or two amongst those who had pictured to themselves, in this ex- 
communicated priest, a mere ruffian of the revolutionary assembly ; 
but whom, in diplomatic conference, they found to be no less reasonable 
than persuasive; while the haute volée of society was fain to confess 
that it had no more accomplished boudoir knight than he. 

Talleyrand returned to France bearing with him, in the assurance 
of England’s neutrality in the projected continental invasion, the 
assurance of England’s support to the revolutionary faction. The 
army on the frontier then excited less alarm. ‘ Your most danger- 
ous enemy is not there,” exclaimed Brissot, “he is here in the 
midst of you; the most traitorous of traitors—the King!” The 
atrocities of the 10th of August immediately followed, to be soon 
after succeeded by the revolting massacres of the “September 
days.” Meanwhile the civisme of M. de Talleyrand, and of 
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all who seemed to recoil from these sanguinary proceedings, was 
called in question. It did not avail him that by his diplomatic 
ability he had been the means of imparting new life to the Revolution, 
and at a moment when it might, it is believed, have been crushed. 
But he had not looked for results of such startling horror, and as 
“common sense no longer guided the revolutionary movement,” 
M. de Talleyrand fled—fied, like many others, to England. ‘Then 
were heaped upon him charges of peculation; of taking bribes from 
all parties, and betraying them all; of fraudulent stock-jobbing ; of 
being a traitor to the nation, and plotting to overthrow the con- 
stitution. 

He denied all these charges in a letter addressed to the president 
of the Assembly, and Danton, a companion in the orgies of his wild 
youth, had the audacity to defend him. However, the new and more 
violent school of republicanism rejected him, as did also the royalist 
emigrants. Yet he continued to reside in England, even long after 
the execution of Louis XVI., when the British Government expelled 
all emigrants suspected of having promoted, or voted for, the King’s 
condemnation to death. But the priestly party both in England and 
Germany pursued him so unrelentingly as un prétre excommunié, 
that he determined to cross the Atlantic, to seek there the peace 
denied to him in Europe, for “he was. essentially a man of peace.” 
There, for two or three years, he devoted himself to commerce; 
“mais commerce si obscur,” says a French writer, “ qu'il n’a jamais 
osé V'avouer,” which is probably untrue, as he is believed to have been 
engaged in extensive transactions in cotton-growing and in sugar, as 
well as in financial speculations. 

When tidings reached America of the fall of Robespierre, and 
that with his execution on the 11th Thermidor (27th of July), 
and ninety-nine of his Jacobin adherents on the 12th and 13th, 
the Reign of Terror had ended, Talleyrand solicited permission. to 
return to France. Blood had ceased to flow; and peaceable, if not 
yet glorious, days were now hopefully looked forward to. Madame 
de Staél, by whom he was “ fort aimé, encore,” and who then shone 
in all her oratorical glory in her re-established republican salon, added 
her persuasive eloquence to that of other fair friends,.less influential 
but much attached to him, and his name was erased from the list of 
condemned emigrants. The attempted descent of the royalists on 
the coast of Normandy had just occurred, and a decree in consequence 
had been issued, that henceforth no emigrants could receive per- 
mission to return to France, and that their property was confiscated 
to the State in perpetuity. Yet some few exceptions were made. 
Talleyrand was one of them. He was declared to have “ powerfully 
supported the Revolution by his noble conduct, both as citizen and 
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ecclesiastic.” And the Government (Directory) not only recalled, but 
employed him on some secret mission to Berlin, and afterwards 
selected him to confer with Lord Malmesbury at Lille. The cloud 
which for some years had enveloped him now began quickly to 
disperse. For though disliked by many, and his return even looked 
upon with suspicion, yet, strangely enough, when arrived he excited 
great interest, as one who had been far too hardly dealt with; and 
the women especially adopted this notion. He was then forty-two, 
but had cofitrived to preserve his smooth, fresh complexion; his 
flowing locks unthinned, and much of his youthful Adonis-like 
appearance. Roughing it in America—and life there, at that period, 
was very rough indeed—had taken nothing from the courtliness 
of his address, or the poignancy of his wit. He was still, in all 
respects, a grand seignewr of that old régime of which expatriation 
and wholesale murder had left so few specimens in Parisian society—if 
society it may be called—of that day ; for the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion had, with very rare exceptions, left their brutalizing mark on all. 

M. de Talleyrand had, however, lost his faith—if one may suppose 
him ever to have had any—in that grand wonder-working principle 
“la liberté régénératrice,’ which was to inaugurate the reign of 
wisdom, virtue, and justice in France, and eventually to regenerate 
the world. Perhaps, too, he was rather more bitter in his irony than 
of old, and the mockery of his smile may have had a shade more of 
cynicism than of levity in it. He returned to France, professedly, as 
a private citizen, unambitious of holding office, and seeking only 
retirement and rest after the storms of life he had encountered. 
General Lamothe introduced him at the Luxembourg—where the 
five chief Directors had established themselves, and where so much 
etiquette had begun to be observed that the citizen servant in 
attendance in the anteroom required Citizen Talleyrand to give up 
his cane—to him so needful as a support—before entering the 
august presence of the Citizen President. Talleyrand was therefore 
obliged to limp in leaning on the arm of Lamothe; to whom, when 
he accepted his proffered aid, he remarked: “ Il paratt, mon cher, que 
votre nouveau gouvernement a terriblement peur des coups de baton.” 

At about this time Madame Grant appeared prominently in society, 
that is, in the société intime of M. de Talleyrand. He had established 
himself in a rather small but convenient and elegant hotel in the Rue 
d’Anjou, where Madame Grant, as his protégée and friend, did the 
honours. The ladies of his acquaintance were far more annoyed 
than shocked. ‘Monsieur de Talleyrand,” says a lady, who was both 
his admirer and contemporary, “ savait plaire, et il plasait.” And the 
ladies believed they pleased him, but were vexed and jealous beyond 
measure to learn that he professed to find “ pleasing repose in the 
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society of so stupid a woman, and much amusement and distrac- 
tion in the simplicity and naiveté, as he termed it, of her conver- 
sation.” That she was “ excessivement béte; sotte d s’impatienter,” 
all were agreed, but that she was “la plus belle béte” imaginable 
none could deny. She had the most lovely blue eyes, and luxuriant 
golden hair; fair complexion; beautiful features, and a finely 
formed figure. She was perfect as a model for painter or sculptor, 
but without intelligence or culture. Yet Talleyrand not only 
admired her, he was for years deeply in love with her. Madame 
de Staél visited Madame Grant, as did M. de Talleyrand’s friends 
generally, many probably like M. de Montrond, but to laugh at 
her, and to collect her droll remarks for the amusement of other 
salons. But Madame de Staél looked on her as a rival, though 
an unworthy one. She could not comprehend how a man so 
spirituel as M. de Talleyrand, so capable of appreciating intel- 
lect like hers, should be enslaved by a woman who had no attrac- 
tion beyond personal beauty. She reproached him, pitied him, 
lectured him in her grand declamatory style, and came to an open 
quarrel with him. All which he bore meekly, rarely replying but, in 
a half-sleepy way, smilingly listening to her vehement denunciations. 
Once, however, he was heard to exclaim, “O that she could make 
up her mind to detest me!” On one occasion, after having brought 
all her eloquence to bear upon him in reproaches for neglect, she 
concluded with, “ Enfin, vous ne m’aimez plus.” “ Mais, madame,” he 
answered, “je vous aime toujours.” “Non, non,” shesaid. Then, as 
if to test the truth of his assertion, she suddenly exclaimed, “ Vous 
mv aimez, toujours ?—tenez, done: si Madame Grant et moi nous tom- 
bions dans Veau, laquelle sauveriez-vous?” “ Je crois que vous savez 
nager, madame,” he replied, opening his eyes and looking smilingly 
at her. 

But notwithstanding these frequent lively quarrels, they remained 
excellent friends. Talleyrand was one of the most constant fre- 
quenters of her salon, and few dinners were given in the Rue 
d’Anjou at which Madame de Staél was not a guest. Her influence 
was considerable at that time, and she had much ascendency over 
Barras. It is a period greatly vaunted by Madame de Staél. She 
and Benjamin Constant were satisfied with the state of public affairs 
under the Directory, but it could be only because their friends were 
in power, as at that period of the Revolution the greatest corruption 
prevailed in the exercise of every branch of authority. In July 
1797 the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs becoming vacant, the 
Portefeuille of that department was conferred on Talleyrand. His 
nomination took place at a dinner given by Barras at his country 
villa at Surénes. Madame de Staél was present, and Barras was 
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supposed to have acted a little under pressure from that quarter. 
But the Directors were flattered by having attracted to their interests 
aman so distinguished, both for ability and thorough knowledge of 
the politics and diplomacy of Europe. Thus Talleyrand, though he 
had himself escaped the stigma of having voted for the King’s con- 
demnation and death, became the minister of three regicides— 
Barras, Rewbell, and Carnot. On the same occasion, the young 
General Hoche, whose early and mysterious death removed a powerful 
rival from the path of Bonaparte, was appointed Minister of War, 
though wanting three years of the required age—thirty. Talley- 
rand’s influence, hitherto small, now increased apace, and he whose 
name had so lately been removed from the list of proscribed exiles 
affected to take the emigrants under his protection. He recalled 
whom he would, or rather those who could most substantially reward 
his services, for it must be conceded that throughout his career he 
was venal in all things. 

Within two months of his acceptance of the portefeuille, the coup- 
@état of the 18th Fructidor (4th of September 1797) was accom- 
plished. It abolished the legislative assembly, and placed Barras at 
the head of the government. ‘Talleyrand’s Memoirs may perhaps 
explain whether it was he or Bonaparte who originated this scheme. 
It was in the salon of Madame de Staél that Benjamin Constant first 
hinted that there was treason in the air. Talleyrand was present, 
also Madame—and she was deeply concerned in the plot—for as 
Bonaparte at a later period remarked, “she was always conspiring, 
in concert with her lovers; and Talleyrand, in complicity with 
fortune.” Several executions took place on this occasion; but as 
M. de Talleyrand was not cruelly disposed, some seventy or more 
persons, obnoxious to the Government, were by his order (given while 
his second rubber of whist was being arranged) merely deported to 
Cayenne. Condemnation to death would have been more merciful, for 
the greater part, after much suffering and privation on the voyage and 
on arrival, perished miserably. Talleyrand was then in active corre- 
spondence with Bonaparte, who was in Italy. He had not yet seen 
him; but from the style of his correspondence, and what he had 
learned of his character from his friends, he divined “the coming 
man,” and prepared for his advent. General Kleber had said 
publicly, and Bernadotte—then Bonaparte’s friend—supported his 
opinion, that “a military government was the only one suitable for 
France” — portentous words. Talleyrand smiled, but made no 
reply. 

Society had been so thoroughly broken up and dispersed by the 
Revolution that, on Talleyrand’s return to Paris, the republican salon 
of the Ambassadrice de Suéde, and that of Barras, who, in a rather 
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disorderly way, kept up a sort of state for himself and his colleagues 
at the Luxembourg and at Grosbois—where Madame Tallien presided 
—were the only ones at all numerously attended. But the hotel of 
the Rue d’Anjou did not readily open its doors to those mixed 
assemblages, and for a long time it was far from being a maison 
sociable. As the corps diplomatique became more numerous, official 
dinners were given at the Hotel Galifet (the Ministére d’Affaires 
Extérieures), and as M. de Talleyrand recalled, by degrees, his 
emigrant friends, amongst whom were several femmes d’esprit, who 
had fled France to avoid the fate that had befallen husbands and 
relatives during the Reign of Terror, he formed for himself a more 
congenial social circle. The elegant and perfumed salon of the Rue 
d’Anjou was then enlarged, to accommodate the increase of guests, 
by the addition of a gallery in the form of a conservatory. And 
there the remnant of the old French society found a refuge and a 
welcome. 

Reclined on a rich velvet fauteuil, or on a chaise longue, M. de 
Talleyrand—his flowing curls, now powdered and scented—would 
listen in silence, and in a kind of cat’s sleep, to the lively chit-chat 
of the ladies grouped around him, who cared more to amuse him 
than to amuse themselves. It is singular that one known to have 
been habitually so silent a man should have left a reputation for 
brilliancy in the social circle. From his habit of nearly closing his 
eyes—a habit that grew upon him as he advanced in years—he could 
scarcely have appeared even an attentive or interested listener. His 
drooped eyelids, and the smile on his face, would rather seemingly 
haye indicated a mind occupied with some dreamy thoughts of its 
own. Yet when, occasionally, half rising from his seat, or changing 
his position, he opened his eyes on the company, with a glance full 
of malice, but not of ill-nature, and uttered some piquant remark or 
amusing bon mot (which he had, doubtless, been meditating), he gave, 
in a few words, a concentrated reply, as it it were, to the whole 
conversation. And usually it was so fit, so appropriate, that it fixed 
itself in the memory of his hearers; unlike the wordy declamation 
which, as a noise in the air, floated away from Madame de Staél’s 
admiring audience, without leaving a trace of its meaning in the 
mind. 

How little has been recorded of Talleyrand’s conversation that 
is not in the form of an epigram or bon mot! Even in diplo- 
matic conference he spoke very little. His colleagues guessed 
his opinions, rather than learned them from his words. And he 
neyer would argue; but after listening with an approving, almost 
deferential, air—as though thankfully receiving information—he 
gave his opinion on the question at issue; always, however, in 
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the fewest words possible, and generally, as was deemed the per- 
fection of cautious and rusé diplomacy in that day (and the practice 
may even in these virtuous times be not wholly extinct), in a form 
that admitted, by a little straining of terms, of some difference in 
explanation, should he afterwards think it expedient to alter his views. 
Even in his own private circle he would play at whist or billiards— 
and he was fond of both—for hours, without uttering a word that 
was not strictly required by the game. He revived at his receptions 
the old French fashion of suppers—and they were suppers at which 
Brillat-Savarin often assisted. Talleyrand never partook of them; 
but it was then he most usually departed from his silent system 
and shared in the sprightly causerie of his guests. On these 
occasions, Madame Grant, who, less strict in her régime than Talley- 
rand, enjoyed the supper immensely, was accustomed to indulge in 
her most brilliant sallies. Simpleton as she was reputed to be, her 
remarks were often sufficiently stinging to bring two or three notes 
to Talleyrand next morning, inquiring whether such and such obser- 
vations made by Madame Grant had not been made avec éntention. 
It was under the Directory that the “ incroyable” and “ merveil- 
leuse” costumes competed for supremacy with Roman togas and 
Grecian drapery. The beau of the period enveloped his throat in 
two and a half ells of wide muslin or cambric. This he fenced 
round with the high standing collar of a short-waisted coat which 
fell low at the back in two long narrow tails. It was also much 
cut away at the hips to give room for the puckerings and plaits 
of his wide pantalon. This ample garment was bunched up atthe 
back in the form of a lady’s bustle—its amplitude probably signify- 
ing that the wearer no longer gloried in the appellation of sans 
eulotte. His hair fell in ringlets around his immense cravat, and 
he was crowned with a hat so small that with difficulty ‘he ‘kept 
it on his head. M. de Talleyrand favoured the cneroyable cravat, 
and by continuing to wear it prolonged its reign in the beaw monde. - 
But all Paris was anxiously expecting the arrival of General 
Bonaparte. The young hero brought with him the treaty of Campo 
Formio. A brilliant reception awaited him, both from the jealous 
Directors and enthusiastic people. Talleyrand, usurping the privi- 
lege of the Minister of War, presented the “Vainqueur pacificateur ” 
to Barras, and, departing from his taciturn habits, pronounced a 
long eulogistic discourse, in which he hailed Bonaparte as “?homme 
des siecles”; “who, contemning luxury and splendour, as the am- 
bition of vulgar souls, delighted in poetry, and especially the poems 
of Ossian, which detach the mind from the things of earth.” The 
General delivered the treaty. His speech was comprised in a few 
telling sentences: to which Barras made a long and dreary reply, 
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concluding with “take command of the army of England” (which 
existed only in name), “and by the conquest of that country, crown 
an illustrious life.” Fétes innumerable followed, and on all sides 
Bonaparte won golden opinions. But his ambition did not yet 
point towards the conquest of England. Talleyrand, knowing that 
it inclined to the East, suggested the expedition to Egypt. ‘“ Cvest 
le veeu de mon ambition ; le réve de ma vie!” was the reply. 

The expedition was secretly and speedily prepared, and his de- 
parture was the signal for another ovation. During his absence 
the extravagance of Barras and his affectation of reviving the 
trappings of State, together with the peculation, gross corruption, 
and disorder that prevailed in every department of the Government, 
brought the chiefs of the Directory into contempt, and paved the 
way for the coup-d’état of the 18th Brumaire. In the interval 
Talleyrand resigned. He despised the Directory, but kept on good 
terms with Barras, while secretly strengthening the hands of the 
military party. ‘La France avant tout” was his motto, as we 
know: and he probably believed that Bonaparte possessed not only 
the strong stern will, but also the “common sense” he looked for, 
as so much needed, to restore order in the State, and to give peace 
and prosperity to the almost ruined country. When Bonaparte 
returned from his Egyptian conquests, all was ready for action, 
and within three weeks after his arrival the grand coup, with much 
skill and audacity, was successfully effected. The Directory was 
abolished and the Consular Government established. Talleyrand 
secured for Barras an ample income for life, and thus overcame his 
opposition, and induced him to give in his vote of adhesion to the 
new order of things. 

The Portefeuille for Foreign Affairs was again confided to Talleyrand, 
and the Consulate, on the whole, was the period of his greatest 
influence. Bonaparte then placed full confidence in him, and no 
- doubt he served his interests well, though without forgetting his own. 
He realized immense sums from the numerous emigrants who then 
eagerly petitioned him to obtain leave for their return to France. 
Foreign powers also bribed him largely to enter into their views, 
when a general peace seemed probable, and sent him portraits and 
snuffboxes enriched with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. At the close 
of his public career, he possessed the stars, grand crosses, and cordons 
of every order that European sovereigns could confer on him. 

He lived in princely style. Madame Grant received the corps 
diplomatique at a charming suburban villa at Auteuil, and the 
beaw monde flocked to the fétes champétres he gave there in its 
gardens and grounds. The First Consul sometimes looked with a 
jealous eye on this rival Court, and on one occasion inquired of his 
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Foreign Minister, with some severity, the origin of a fortune so 
immense. He replied, very astutely, that “he had speculated largely 
in the purchase of rentes the day before the 18th Brumaire, and on 
the 20th disposed of them.” The flattery so slily conveyed in this 
explanation did not fail, as he expected, in its intended effect. In 
May 1802 the peace of Amiens was signed, and at the same time the 
Concordat was proclaimed. As had been stipulated, the ban of the 
Church was then withdrawn from the recalcitrant Bishop of Autun, 
and he was also released from his ecclesiastical vows. Bonaparte, 
looking forward to an imperial Court, desired to reform the morals 
as well as manners of society, and as he urged his officers to marry, 
so he urged marriage on Talleyrand, and once begged of him to think 
of it for a week. A few days only had elapsed when the Count de - 
Narbonne announced, in the salon of Madame de Staél, that he had 
just witnessed the marriage of M. de Talleyrand. Great was the con- 
sternation. “'Talleyrand married!” “ And to whom?” ‘ Madame 
Grant!” What a blow to Madame de Staél—and disappointment to 
Bonaparte, too. The former would have relented towards une femme 
desprit ; the latter had looked to welcome to his new imperial court 
une tres grande dame. But to Madame Grant, become Madame de 
Talleyrand, the right of appearing there was conceded only on 
condition that she appeared but once. She was presented at St. 
Cloud. Joséphine smiled graciously upon her, but Bonaparte, 
addressing her with knitted brow, said, “ Madame, now you are the 
wife of a distinguished man, I trust you will bear in mind the duties 
that position imposes on you.” Prepared beforehand by her lord for 
any such emergency, Madame de Talleyrand replied, “Sire, I shall 
endeavour in all things to imitate her Majesty the Empress.” 
Joséphine blushed ; Bonaparte frowned; the lady curtsied low, and 
withdrew. 

Time rolled on. Talleyrand was no longer minister. His influence 
had declined ; for his voice was always for peace, and Bonaparte 
loved war. But he had been created Prince de Benevento—a title he. 
rather contemned, as he did the titles of the new nobility of the 
empire generally. Not so, however, Madame la Princesse; she was 
proud of her newly acquired dignity, and, as an “altesse sérénissime,” 
as she delighted to style herself, exacted an immense deal of homage. 

After the fatal Russian campaign (“the beginning of the end”), 
Bonapartein 1813, contrary to the advice of Talleyrand and Cambacérés, 
again prepared for war, and named Marie-Louise regent,of the empire. 
Before setting out for the army, he has a conference with his former 
minister, brings many charges against him, and becomes so violont 
that he strikes him on the cheek. It is more than the loss of a battle 
tohim. ‘Talleyrand turns pale, commands his temper, but mentally 
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vows revenge, and the downfall of Bonaparte is the result of his 
former minister’s intrigues, almost as much as of his own rashness and 
persistence in carrying on the war. But that Talleyrand despatched 
Montreuil to assassinate Bonaparte, as he has been accused of doing, 
was never proved, and cannot be credited. 

It is the 20th of March 1815 ; Louis XVIII. is King of France. Le 
Prince de Talleyrand is again Ministre d’Affaires Etrangéres, and he is 
at Vienna, where emperors, kings, and princes are amusing themselves 
at the Congress. Suddenly as a thunderclap comes the news, “The 
exile of Elba has landed in France.” The Congress is broken up, 
and Talleyrand hastens to Belgium, whither Louis XVIIL. has already 
fled. An interview takes places; an unsatisfactory one, it would 
seem, as Talleyrand assures an inquirer that Louis has only told 
him that “all kings are ungrateful.” 

The battle of Waterloo is fought ; Bonaparte is on his way to St. 
Helena, Louis XVIII. is once more king, and Talleyrand—retired from 
public life, with the title and appointments of Grand Chamberlain— 
lives en prince in his sumptuous hotel in the Rue St. Florentin, or at 
his chateaux of Valengay and Richecotte. La Princesse, as her charms 
were on the wane, grew so jealous that Talleyrand thought a separa- 
tion expedient, and for a few years she resided in England ona 
yearly allowance of 60,000 francs. The King, hearing of her return, 
inquired of Talleyrand if it were true. ‘“ Quite true, sire,” he replied ; 
“T also was doomed to have my 20th of March.” Death, however, 


soon released him from his once “ belle et bien-aimée amie.” 


By the revolution of 1830 Charles X. was driven into exile, Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans placed on the throne of France, and the aged 
intriguer of the Rue St. Florentin sent to England as ambassador. 
In the Belgian affair, French writers assert that he was entirely 
dominated by the opinions of Lord Palmerston. The treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance being signed, he returned to France, and finally 
withdrew from public life, though Louis Philippe continued con- 
stantly to consult him on foreign political affairs; and once he 
appeared at the institute to deliver an address, or éloge, on the death 
of Reinhard. The greatest blot on his political career is thought to 
be his suggestion, or approval, of the seizure and execution of the Duc 
@Enghien; but the infamy of that transaction belongs probably 
more to Bonaparte than to Talleyrand. 

He died on the 17th of May 1838, and it is gratifying to know 
that the speeches full of levity attributed to him by one set of 
writers, and the blasphemous ones by another, as witticisms uttered 
on his deathbed, are alike untrue. He desired, as his end drew near, 
to seek a milder climate, and was thinking of visiting Italy. But the 
suffering he underwent during an operation, and the exhaustion that 
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followed, from which he had not strength enough to rally, put an 
end to this projected journey, and, gradually sinking, death soon 
followed. When Louis Philippe, informed of his dangerous condition, 
hastened to visit him, he pressed the hand of one who was already 
unconscious, and too near death even to return the pressure, much less 
could he exchange unmeaning compliments and talk of “ the honour 
done to his house.” The anxiety of the Duchesse de Dino, his niece, 
and the pious zeal of M. Dupanloup to effect a conversion in extremis, 
may have disturbed his last hours by vain attempts to rouse him to 
consciousness and induce confessions he had not the power to utter. A 
recantation of past errors was prepared for his signature in the form 
of a letter to the Pope, and a pen being placed in the hands of the 
dying man, by the guidance of another hand a name was traced. 
Without it, his body would not have been allowed entrance to the 
Church of the Assumption. It lay there until removed to the family 
vault at Valengay, together with the remains of the Duc d’Archam- 
bault, his brother, who died at the same time, and was buried with 
him under the same splendid mausoleum. 

Talleyrand was greatly beloved by the various members of his 
family, and in his distinguished social circle he had many old and 
faithful friends who sincerely esteemed and admired him. Most of 
the servants of his numerous household had lived with him many 
years, and were all much attached to him. This speaks well for his 
character in private life. On his public career it would be unfair to 
pass judgment without taking into consideration the lawlessness and 
turbulence, the immorality and corruption, both social and political, 
which characterized the stormy epoch in which he was called to 
play a very prominent part. If he did not pass through it blameless 
he was less guilty than many others; if his hands were not pure, at 
least they were not bloodstained, and it is possible that, as Bourrienne, 
who knew him well, says, “ History will speak as favourably of him 
as his contemporaries haye spoken ill.” C.C. J. 
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Sue has not found her King as yet, 
The golden days glide by. 
They bring no sorrows to forget, 
Nor any cause to sigh. 
N> heart for her devotion made 
The passionate summers bring, 
Unharmed she walks, and unaffrayed —- 
She has not found her King. 


2. 


Men bring their titles, and their gold ; 
She turns in scorn away. 

The man must be of different mould 
She swears she will obey. 

Though poor in honours and in lands, 
Rich in a rarer thing, 

Titled by God alone, he stands, 
Whom she will own her King! 


3. 


But when he comes, as come he will, 
Strong to support, and grand, 

With supplication that shall fill 
Her soul, like a command; 

She'll place her hand in his, and take 
Whate’er this world may bring, 

Proud and contented for his sake, 
Whom she hath crowned her King! 


Haminton Aipk. 
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Che Old Boulevard du Cemple. 


FIvE-AND-TWENTY or thirty years ago, when the name of Hausmann 
was as yet unknown, and the spacious thoroughfares now intersecting 
Paris were still in embryo, there existed on the northern side of the 
Boulevard du Temple, at the corner of the street bearing the same 
name, a Thespian colony dear to playgoers of every degree, and con- 
sisting of no less than eight theatres, seven of which immediately 
adjoined each other, the eighth (the Cirque) standing a few doors 
further towards the Place de la Bastille. This haven of dramatic art 
was then the nightly resort, not only of the stage-struck residents in 
the neighbourhood, but also of a miscellaneous gathering of equally 
indefatigable pleasure-seekers from all parts of the city, attracted 
thither by the singular variety of entertainments provided for them 
at an extremely low rate by the different establishments in question, 
and by the celebrity of certain popular favourites who there reigned 
supreme. As evening set in, and the removal of the wooden barriers, 
erected on either side of the entrance doors for the purpose of 
regulating the admission of the queue, together with the occasional 
sound of a bell summoning the musicians to their places, announced 
that the performances were on the point of commencing, the wide 
expanse separating the line of theatres from the road presented a 
curious and animated picture. Rows of stalls, each illuminated by its 
little lamp or taper, and decked out with a motley collection of things 
edible and potable, occupied the entire length of the space bordering 
the footway, the shrill cries of the vendors alternating with the per- 
suasive tinkle of the perambulating marchand de coco ; nondescripts 
in blouses, offering contremarques to the passers by, or on the look- 
out for the chance of opening a carriage door, and thus earning a few 
sous wherewith to purchase a gallery ticket for the Petit Lazary, 
lounged listlessly to and fro, while here and there a family group from 
the adjoining marais enjoyed their after-dinner stroll, or, seated on 
one of the stone benches scattered at intervals in front of the theatres, 
gazed placidly on the lively scene before them. 

All this is now a vision of the past; the generation of to-day, ac- 
customed to the roll of heavily laden waggons along the Boulevard du 
Prince Eugene, can scarcely realise the fact that on this very site once 
resounded the melodies of Mozart, and the roar of cannon in the 
battle-pieces of the Empire. Here that exquisite siren, Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, warbled “ Voi, chi sapete ” ; there Mélingue embodied 
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with matchless versatility the gallant D’Artagnan and the adventurous 
Monte Cristo; while in the tiny bandbox hard by Charles Nodier, 
Janin, and Théophile Gautier enjoyed and gravely commented on the 
quips and cranks of the inimitable Deburau. Each of these, in the 
strictest sense of the word popular, spectacles had its specialty and its 
peculiar public ; entertainment was provided for every taste and for 
every purse; and he must have been indeed difficult to please who 
could undertake a voyage of discovery from Dan to Beersheba, from 
the Opéra National to the Cirque, without finding something to 
interest and amuse him. 

My own recollections of this dramatic oasis are of the pleasantest ; 
for many years I was constantly in the habit of passing an hour or 
two in whichever of the rival establishments offered an unusual 
attraction. In those days, when bent on a pilgrimage in this direction, 
we dined at one or other of the three restaurants then in vogue, 
namely Deffieux’s, adjoining the Porte St. Martin, and famed for its 
white Curagoa, the Banquet d’Anacréon, on the opposite side of the 
way, or Bonvalet’s, higher up on the Boulevard, and perhaps the most 
generally frequented of the trio. From either of these a short stroll 
brought us to our destination, and the employment of the remainder 
of the evening became a mere matter of choice. 

Of the eight theatres then flourishing within the space of a couple 
of hundred yards, six have been transported to various quarters of the 
city, and the two others, the Funambules and the Petit Lazary, have 
totally disappeared ; the last named, being what is technically styled 
a “bouig-bouig” of the lowest order, the prices of admission, ranging 
from three to fifteen sous, had little charm for any but its ordinary 
patrons, the ¢i¢is and similar loafers of the vicinity. I remember 
witnessing there, in 1849, the first performance of a three-act drama, 
called ‘Les Conseils de Dieu,’ bearing a very suspicious resemblance 
to my old acquaintance ‘ Victorine’ (one of Mrs. Yates’s great suc- 
cesses in the palmy days of the Adelphi), and supported, as a com- 
municative neighbour in the box where I sat informed me, by the 
entire strength of the company. The piece, which smacked strongly 
of the sensational school, including, among other impressive effects, 
two murders and a suicide, had evidently been got up without any 
unnecessary delay in the shape of rehearsals, for the actors were sadly 
at fault in the matter of exits and entrances, while the dialogue, 
interspersed with sundry popular but singularly inappropriate locu- 
tions of the period, was mainly conveyed to the audience through the 
medium of the prompter. The hero of the drama, besides being 
afflicted with a pair of tottering legs and a more than usually 
treacherous memory, had an unpleasant habit of indulging to such an 
extent in the prevailing American weakness as materially to check 
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the development of his histrionic powers, and to render the progress 
across the stage of the heroine (who, by the way, was supposed to 
have just returned to her native village after a journey on foot of at 
least fifty miles, and to have performed the feat in smart fancy 
slippers with scarlet bows) a task of some difficulty. These trifling 
drawbacks, however, far from exciting any critical manifestation on 
the part of the spectators, were accepted as everyday occurrences, and 
the louder the premier réle bellowed, the more enthusiastically he 
was applauded by the occupants of the gallery, who kept up a 
perpetual running fire of comment on the piece and the actors, 
occasionally addressing the latter by their names, and ever and anon, 
when the interest appeared to slacken, consoling themselves with a 
patriotic chorus, especially the then favourite melody, 


“Les peuples sont pour nous des fréres, 
Des fréres, des frrréres ; 
Les peuples sont pour nous des fréres, 
Et les tyrans des ennemis,” 


which continued at intervals until the fall of the curtain. 

The closing of the Funambules, one of the most curious and most 
thoroughly Parisian spectacles in the capital, was a serious blow to 
the lovers of that peculiar species of pantomime inseparably asso- 
ciated with the lazzi of Pierrot. In that smoke-begrimed little 
theatre Deburau, the incomparable representative of this popular 
personage, had for years reigned without a rival. Jules Janin had 
immortalised him in one of his liveliest improvisations, Théophile 
Gautier had deemed him worthy of a learned dissertation in the 
columns of La Presse, and Champfleury, besides chronicling the list 
of his successes in his ‘Souvenirs des Funambules,’ had derived from 
his recollections of the fantastic humourist the first idea of his own 
contribution to the repertory, “Pierrot, valet de la mort.” Deburau 
was, in truth, no ordinary mime; he had nothing in common with the 
stereotyped stage buffoon of low comedy, but rather resembled in the 
sobriety of his gestures and the natural grace of his attitudes the 
harlequin of the old Italian theatre. His countenance was mar- 
vellously flexible and expressive, and there was a latent drollery in 
his twinkling eye and in every muscle of his flour-bedaubed face, the 
mirth-creating effect of which was irresistible. He died compara- 
tively young, leaving as his successors his son Charles and Paul 
Legrand, each of whom had his particular merit: that of the former 
being a certain finesse inherited from his father, whereas the latter— 
who made an unsuccessful appearance at the Adelphi during Webster's 
management—was more broadly comic in his delineation of the cha- 
racter, but none the lessamusing. The suppression of the Funambules 
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was virtually the downfall of pantomime in France, for although this 
species of entertainment has since been occasionally revived at the 
now defunct Spectacles Concerts and elsewhere, it has never again 
fairly taken root as in its original locality. 

Any one who, at the period of which I write, might have continued 
his stroll a little further eastward between the hours of 8 and 
11 p.m., would have fancied, if a stranger in the neighbourhood, 
that either Hades was let loose, or that the good citizens of Paris 
were indulging in an extempore revolution. Every now and then 
the boom of cannon was distinctly audible, especially in the immediate 
vicinity of a long, low building, over the portals of which were 
inscribed the words “Cirque Olympique.” On inquiry, however, the 
startled pedestrian would have been speedily reassured by the 
information that one of the then popular military pieces, ‘Murat’ 
or ‘L’Empire,’ was at that identical moment delighting a crowded 
audience, and probably at the same time somewhat endangering the 
stability of the adjoining houses. These mimic reproductions of 
stirring episodes in French history were admirably put on the stage, 
and excited almost as much enthusiasm behind the scenes as they did 
before ; the supernumeraries in particular caught the patriotic infection 
to such an extent, that on one occasion they unanimously refused to 
personate either Austrian or Russian soldiers, and were only induced 
to don the obnoxious uniform by the promise of an extra franc per 
night in addition to their regular salary. The actor who played 
Napoleon strikingly resembled the great original, wore the traditional 
grey coat, took snuff incessantly, and pinched the ears of his favourites 
with peculiar relish; a familiarity to which one of these, habitually 
styled the “General,” from his seldom being cast for any other part, 
strongly objected, and only waited for an opportunity to pay back his 
imperial tormentor in his own coin. At length the wished-for moment 
came; a new drama was on the point of being produced, in an im- 
portant scene of which it was his task to be the bearer of a letter, 
destined to be read aloud by Napoleon. Adroitly substituting for the 
“property ” missive prepared by the stage manager a sheet of blank 
paper, and selecting the first night of performance for the execution 
of his project, he handed the document to his unsuspecting comrade, 
who, on opening it, at once perceived the trick, and coolly turned the 
tables on the mystifier by giving it back to him and saying, “ Read 
it yourself, general!” What the sequel of this exchange of courtesies 
may have been we are left to imagine, for the story unfortunately 
goes no farther. 

The two little theatres, the Folies Dramatiques and the Délasse- 
ments Comiques, were at that time very different places of entertain- 
ment to what they have become since their re-establishment in a more 
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habitable quarter of the town; the former, the frequenters of which 
knew neither Lecocq nor ‘Madame Angot,’ depended chiefly on 
vaudevilles of second-rate order, and on a company more remarkable 
for zeal than for talent; the only exceptions to the general rule of 
mediocrity that I can call to mind being Mdlle. Judith, afterwards 
transplanted to the Comédie Frangaise, and Christian, the mirth- 
provoking Jupiter in ‘Orphée aux Enfers.’ The Délassements, or, 
as it was familiarly called, the “ Délass Com,” affected much the same 
style of pieces, and possessed one excellent actress, Mdlle. Alphonsine, 
whom many of my readers may remember at the Gymnase and the 
Palais Royal. 

Near them stood the Gaité, a mere dwarf structure compared to its 
modern representative in the square Des Arts et Métiers, and, unlike 
that flourishing home of opéra bouffe, principally devoted to drama. 
The company included several artists of merit, one of whom, Francisque 
jeune, deserves special mention. When I first knew him, he was 
considerably past the middle age, with a wizened, hatchety face and a 
thin piping voice, the effect of which on the stage was indescribably 
comic ; although many years had elapsed since the death of his elder 
brother, Francisque ainé, he was never known by any other name 
than that of Francisque jewne, as palpable a misnomer as could well 
have been imagined. How he contrived to combine the regular 
performance of his professional duties (few actors being harder 
worked than those of the Gaité) with the absorbing mania of book- 
collecting is a mystery none were able to fathom ; but it is certain that 
in his short intervals of leisure he succeeded in forming one of the 
most valuable theatrical libraries ever gathered together, with which 
the small apartment occupied by him was literally crammed. At 
abnormal hours, early and late, he was to be found perambulating the 
quays, or exploring the shelves of second-hand dealers and curiosity- 
shops, in quest of rarities, and seldom failed in discovering some stray 
pamphlet which had hitherto baffled his researches, and which, on his 
return home, was carefully catalogued and methodically classed. As 
he grew older, finding that his ever-increasing stock demanded more 
space for its arrangement than his slender finances could afford, he 
accepted, after repeated solicitations, an offer made him by the Society 
of Dramatic Authors, according to the terms of which they became 
possessors of the entire collection, it being stipulated that, in addition 
to the receipt of a small annual pension, he should be nominated to 
the office of custodian. As it turned out, the bargain proved an 
excellent one for the society, for poor Francisque had barely the 
satisfaction of superintending the removal of his treasures to their 
new abode before he died, having only received a trifling instalment 
of his first year’s pension. 
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‘The career of the Opéra National, founded in 1847 by Adolphe 
Adam, was short and the reverse of brilliant; ike every other un- 
dertaking attempted by this ill-starred composer, his project of 
establishing a third lyric theatre was a signal failure, at least as far 
as he was personally concerned. Scarcely three months after the 
opening performance, the revolution of 1848 arrived, and with it the 
destruction of all his hopes; the receipts dwindled down to nothing, 
the musicians, whose salary was perpetually in arrear, struck work, 
and early in the spring of the same year the theatre was closed. It 
subsequently changed hands, and under the management of Carvalho, 
the husband of the accomplished vocalist, was comparatively pros- 
perous ; Halévy, Maillart, Grisar, and Clapisson enriched the repertory 
with a series of attractive compositions, which, interpreted by such 
singers as Marie Cabel, Madame Ugalde, and Caroline Duprez, con- 
tinued to draw large audiences until the final demolition of the salle, 
and its re-erection on the Place du Chatelet. 

There remains but one of these strangely assorted competitors for 
popular favour to be noticed, namely, the Théatre Historique, the pet 
speculation of that volatile genius, Alexandre Dumas. The title 
originally suggested for it was that of Théatre Montpensier, m compli- 
ment to the then reigning Orleans family, but the idea was afterwards 
abandoned, and a designation substituted somewhat more in accordance 
with the particular class of pieces intended to be produced there. 
These were dramatic versions of Dumas’ historical and other romances, 
adapted for representation by himself and his alter ego, Auguste 
Maquet ; and the one chosen for the mauguration of the enterprise 
was ‘La Reine Margot,’ followed in due course by ‘ Les Mousquetaires,’ 
‘Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, and ‘Monte Cristo.’ I was present 
at the first performance of each of these, and never remember to have 
seen anything more effective, both as regards costume, grouping, and 
general accuracy of detail, than the series of picturesque tableaux, 
reproducing the leading incidents of the different novels, and acted by 
such consummate artists as Mélingue, Rouviére, Bignon, and Madlle. 
Person. The latter looked “ Milady ” to the life, and entered so con- 
scientiously into the spirit of her part that she was frequently inter- 
rupted by the execrations of the gallery, and more than once narrowly 
escaped being “ mobbed” on leaving the theatre. Unfortunately for 
Dumas, the expenses attendant on the production of each successive 
novelty were so enormous, that in a pecuniary point of view he could 
hardly be said to have been a gainer by his undertaking. The epoch 
of his management, however, will long be remembered by playgoers as 
signalising the most complete triumph ever witnessed of spectacular 
drama. 


Such was the old Boulevard du Temple, now, alas! deprived of its 
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most attractive feature, and scarcely to be recognised by those who 
remember it in the days of its glory; one little temple of Momus, 
however, situated on the southern side of the thoroughfare, has luckily 
escaped the fate of its former associates, and still survives, the last 
existing link between the present and the past. Originally called 
the Folies Nouvelles, and much frequented by the gommeue of the 
period, each armed with a stick of barley-sugar flavoured with absinthe 
(sold in the theatre by coquettishly dressed damsels), which it was the 
fashion to suck incessantly during the performance, it subsequently 
passed into the hands of a son of Mdlle. Déjazet, and henceforth bore 
the name of that celebrated actress. Among the manuscripts offered 
to the new manager was one, left at the stage door by a young and 
entirely unknown writer, the title of which excited Mdlle. Déjazet’s 
curiosity, and induced her to read it. This piece, the precursor of a 
long list of dramatic successes, was ‘ Monsieur Garat,’ and its author 
no other than Victorien Sardou. 











A Bongutt. 


I provaut my love at eve a mass of flowers 


That I had sought throughout the morning hours; 


Brought all that I could find of bright and sweet, 


And trembling laid them down before her feet. 


She passed the tulip’s pride, the rose’s glow, 
To choose a bud that scarcely dared to blow ; 
And said, with kindness beaming in her eyes, 


“T take the flower that others will despise.” 


W. H. Potxock. 









Mrs. Uevill’s Lover. 


Tre, the 9th of June, 1746. Scene, the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

The play was the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem’; Archer, Mr. Barry; Sullen, 
Mr. Macklin; Cherry, Mrs. Nevill; Dorinda, Mrs. Rose Thurston, 
the prettiest woman and favourite actress of the day—not a great 
genius, perhaps, but a divine creature, swore her admirers, the list of 
whom included nearly every blade in London; and with an airy 
elegance, a wit and sprightliness which made her the ideal Millamant, 
Lady Harriet Lovely, and Silvia of the time. 

She was dazzling enough, as she sat this evening in the green-room, 
between the acts, apparently coquetting with a grave, handsome 
. gentleman, a little over thirty years in age, whose rich black velvet 
suit, waistcoat of black cloth of gold, Mechlin cravat and diamond star, 
spoke to his being a person of importance, and who was indeed no 
other than Lord Austen, a leading member of the Cabinet presided 
over by Pelham. 

Mistress Thurston’s hair was powdered and puffed and curled into 
a dim mass of soft greyness, which threw out to admiration her 
delicate aquiline features and lustrous languishing eyes with their 
thick lashes and arched eyebrows; her exquisite neck showed all the 
whiter for the sable ribbon that encircled it, and her diamond necklace 


glittered on the loveliest throat in the world. Her dress was a rose 


paduasoy, softened with rare point lace and the stomacher glittering 
with brilliants ; the rouge on her cheeks enchanced the splendour of 
her appearance and beauty ; and the stiff stays and cumbrous hoop 
could not entirely mar the grace of her carriage, nor the high-heeled 
shoe hide the arched symmetry of her foot. 

Her talk was like herself; she was the fine lady of old comedy, on 
and off the boards, witty, brilliant, and superficial. 

The green-room was full, and gay suits and powdered heads 
mingled with the rougher disguises of Boniface and Gibbet, when 
Dorinda was called, and with a laughing nod to her companion left 
the room. 

At the other end of the room sat another woman, the complete 
contrast of Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Helen Nevill, the Cherry of the 
night, a tall slip of a girl, dressed in a blue stuff dress, unadorned 
except for two cherry-coloured bows in her mob-cap and kerchief of 
clear muslin; yet in spite of her plain dress, she hardly looked her 
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part, this poor child of eighteen with the beautiful mouth and large, 
wistful, hazel eyes, that unwittingly followed Lord Austen’s every 
movement. 

Were they loadstars to that nobleman? It would have seemed 
so, for in a few moments he came to her side; his courtly carelessness 
of manner left him: it was almost reverently that he lifted the girl’s 
hand to his lips. 

Even Mistress Nevill’s rouge did not conceal her sudden, lovely 
blush, a flow of soft colour that made her more beautiful than 
Mrs. Thurston herself; her stage rival and dearest friend in real 
life. 

“T have not seen you for two days, Mistress Nevill,” said Lord 
Austen. “This trial of the rebel lords is a weary business and a sad 
one too.” 

“Must they die?” and her sweet eyes looked earnestly up to his. 
“Tt seems very pitiful, my lord; they meant to do right.” 

“A poor excuse, madam, in the eyes of the law,” replied Lord 
Austen, rather bitterly ; “and remember, Mistress Nevill, that if these 
rebellions are to recur, there will be an end of all peace for England. 
They must be crushed, even at the cost of her noblest blood.” 

His tone was sad and stern, the tone of a man cursed with the 
unenviable faculty of seeing both sides of the question. The girl 
heard his words with the trust of a woman who loves; she answered : 

“ Perhaps you are right, my lord; and yet——” 

“ And yet—do you think me so cruel, madam? You do not know, 
perhaps, that Lord Balmerino is the son of my mother’s sister: judge, 
now, if it be easy for me to help to sit in judgment on my kins- 
man, and condemn him as traitor. But justice is justice, and law 
is law.” 

The tears stood in her eyes as she answered: “Isee now. Oh, 
you are noble, my lord; nobler than——” 

“Cherry called,” and Lord Austen was left alone to meditate. 

He had enough to ponder over, but the subject of his thought, 
though weighty to him, had no bearing on the state of England or 
politics. He had resolved to do, what scarcely another man of his 
rank and time would have dreamt of, namely, to make this actress his 
wife, if she would have it so. She was better, nobler, lovelier in his 
eyes than any woman he had ever known, and had been gently born 
and bred. If a Duke had raised Lavinia Fenton to the first rank 
among English peeresses, why should not he marry this girl whom he 
loved, and knew to be pure as any snow-flake, despite of her life and 
her being an orphan, with no intimate friend except Mrs. Thurston, 
with whom she lived ? 

“Do you act to-morrow ?” he asked Mistress Nevill, as she and 
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her friend passed through the green-room on their way to their 
chairs. 

Rose Thurston answered for her. 

“Of course she does; Rose to my Silvia; will your lordship sup 
with us after? Lord Carteret is coming, and Mrs. Pritchard.” 

Lord Austen assented courteously, but there was a cloud on his 
face. He liked and believed in Mrs. Thurston, but he did not care 
to think of his Nell associating with a woman like Mrs. Pritchard. 

Yes, she was his Nell in his thoughts already. He would have 
been more or less than man had he failed to read aright the timid yet 
trusting look of the girl’s eyes, as with a low, graceful courtesy she 
bade him good-night and followed her friend. 

Mrs. Thurston’s house was in Half Moon Street, a pretty gewgaw 
of a residence, and a very fitting shrine for its mistress, who, as she 
stepped that night out of her chair into the hall, asked Aurungzebe, 
her black page, if any one had come, and if supper were laid out. 

“Go up to the parlour, Nell,” said Mrs. Thurston, as she learnt 
there was one guest in the dining-room, and turned to enter it; “I 
shall be with you soon.” 

The dining-room was ready for supper, the table was set out 
choicely and lit by the mellow flame of wax candles, the fragrance of 
June roses and pineapple mingled agreeably with that of musk, the 
favourite perfume of the day, but, in spite of the windows being open 
to admit the soft air of the summer night, Mistress Thurston appeared 
to find the atmosphere stifling, for she gasped as she pulled off her 
calash, and did not speak to her visitor, only stared at him with wide 
distended eyes. 

There was no need for words ; his face had told his tale. 

He was a boy of about nineteen, his face was handsome, his air 
good, but his eyes were red and swollen with tears, and his voice 
choked with a sob, as he said : 

“Oh, madam, it is of no use: the King will not listen, Pelham is 
stone. He must die; my dear Frank, my dear brother!” 

“No hope! Has your father tried?” 

“ He has no influence. If Carteret had been in power he might 
have, but Pelham hates him.” 

There was a noise at the door: the entrance of a sedan in the hall. 

“Hush! I must go, my poor, poor boy!” and she kissed his fore- 
head. ‘“ Ah, Hal, I am well-nigh wild with grief and pain; but I 
must keep my woman’s wit, though I don’t know how to use it.” 

“Oh, madam! for his sake! for your own!” 

“ Child, don’t torture me. Can’t you guess what my pain must be? 
But I tell you they shall never—it can’t, it sha’n’t be so!” she added 
wildly. ‘Go, Hal, go; they are all coming.” 
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Her actress-power served her well; she shook out her curls and her 
dress, called up her smiles, and entered her little drawing-room, the 
most charming woman in all London. 

. It wasa very gay supper that evening: both Burgundy and cham- 
pagne flowed freely, and after supper the play was deep; the fair 
hostess staked high whether she lost or won, but fortune favoured 
her, and when the game was over and the guests departed, she stood 
by the side of the card table, running her fingers through a heap of 
gold, which would have made many a spendthrift feel envious. 

The lights were burning low, and their sad gleam fell on the 
curved white neck and glittering dress, and the hands toying ner- 
vously with the gold. 

“ What shall I do with the trumpery ?” she said with a hard laugh ; 
“T have more than I need already, and it won’t buy life. Shall I get 
thee a diamond necklace with it, Nell ?” 

* Rose ”—and Mistress Nevill passed her arm round her friend’s 
waist and took her hand in hers—“ I want nothing from you, but what 
you gave me long ago, your friendship.” 

Rose leant her head against the girl’s innocent cheek, but did not 
answer her words, only asked abruptly : 

“How did I act to-night? You were perfect, my rustic Cherry. 
I swear you tempted poor Archer so, that the wretch stood well 
excused for his impudence.” 

“Oh, Aimwell had the better taste,’ answered Nell, blushing. 
“ Rose, if you could have seen yourself how you looked, how you acted !” 

“Venus herself,” said Rose, with a harsh, grating laugh; then 
suddenly: “let’s go upstairs, Nell,}I have ordered some burnt 
Burgundy as a posset. It will make us sleep, and we will sup it in 
my dressing-room, and be each other’s maids to-night. I hate 
Nanny’s prying eyes.” 

The dressing-room was quaint and luxurious; the two women 
helped each other to undress, and having attired themselves in the 
comfortable négligée of sacques, unfastened the masses of Rose’s hair, 
shaking it down into great ripples of brown abundance, dishevelled 
from their crisping and still dull from the powder. 

Mistress Thurston tossed her tresses back impatiently, and pouring 
out some fresh water, cleared her face from its stage paint. She wore 
rouge off the boards, more from custom than for ornament, for her 
skin was soft and clear, with a sweet flush on the cheeks that 
rendered artificial red a disfigurement rather than a grace. But when 
this night she turned, after having laved her face, to Nell, the girl 
was fairly frightened. 

“Oh, Rose! what is the matter with you? Are you sick? You 
look terribly ill.” 
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For there was not a trace, or hardly one, of the brilliant Mrs. 
Thurston in the wan, white woman who faced Nell with a face, beautiful 
indeed, but ghastly with the agony of a secret fear and trouble. A 
woman with haggard cheeks, pale lips, a weary brow, and eyes which 
looked strangers to sleep. 


“Not ill,” she answered. “Only mad—only the most wretched 
woman in the world!” 


“What is it, dear? Can’t you tell me? Oh, Rose, you frighten 
me !” 

“ Yes, I will tell you,” and a wild, quick gleam of hope lit up the 
pale face. ‘“ For you can help me, Nell.” 

“I! How?” 

“T will tell you; I have just thought. Nell, if I were kneeling 
to you for life, would you grant it ?” 

“Would I?” 

“T am asking you for life—for a life, and all that makes mine; for 
youth, and hope, and love; for my heart’s happiness. Nell, will you 
help me ?” 

She spoke fiercely and eagerly, so that she bewildered her friend. 

“What do you mean, Rose? How can 1?” 

“Tsay I will tell you. You remember Captain Thorold ?” 

“Lord Musgrave’s son, who is in prison as a rebel ; of course I do.”’ 

“Of course you do, considering that till this cursed rebellion broke 
out he was here every day; that he and I—” here she broke off; 
then added with a bitter laugh, “Do you know, Nell, that Lord 
Musgrave was good enough to rally his son on having the finest 
woman in town—so he was pleased to consider me—for his strumpet ? 
and my Frank swore with an oath that I never was or would be his 
or any other man’s miss. He spoke the truth, Nell, for I am his 
wife, his wedded wife.” 

The poor thing spoke vehemently and in fitful gusts; Nell would 
have interrupted her, but she went on: “ We were married secretly, 
for fear of his father’s anger, in Mayfair Chapel; then the rebellion 
broke out, and Frank must join, the brave heart! Then came the 
news of his capture and trial, and I smile and act and play my part 
with these fools, while my sweetheart, my husband, is in danger of 
death. Oh, my Frank !” 

She raised her clasped hands above her head, and struck them 
passionately against the wall above; her head leant against it, her 
whole figure drooped with the languor of spent agony. 

“Child, child!” she moaned, “ think what it is. I, his wife, may 
not see him, cannot even say I am his wife, while there is a chance 
for his life; must bear men’s compliments and pretty speeches and 


smile back to them, while—oh, heaven! my brain seems lost when 
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I think of it. He is all to me, Nell, the truest lover, the finest 
gentleman that ever lived. He has never treated me but as what 
other men only call me, a divine creature, though he was so warm 
and tender ; and he is to die, they say—to die! Oh, it can’t be true! 
it can’t be true !” 

Nell laced her arms round her and let her sob at her will. 

“His brother came to-night,” said Rose. “He is the only person 
who knows of our secret. His heart is broken, poor lad, for he loves 
Frank, as all must who know him; but he says there is no hope. 
Lord Musgrave is a Tory, half-suspected of Jacobitism himself, and can 
do nothing with Pelham, or the Duke of Newcastle, or Lord Austen.” 

“Lord Austen !” 

“ Yes,” she turned on Nell, grasping both of her hands as in a vice. 
“ Nowcan you guess what I want? Lord Austen is in love with you; 
he will do what you bid him. Ask him. Oh, Nell! you will 
not refuse.” 

“ Rose !”’— and Mistress Nevill’s face crimsoned—“I have no 
influence with his lordship.” 

Mistress Thurston, or Thorold, moved impatiently. “Is this a 
time,” she said, “ for pretty denials? You know, as I do, that the man 
is at your feet. Ask him, Nell! ask him for our friendship’s sake.” 

“Twill, if you wish it; but, my dear, I fear there is nohope. Only 
to-night he told me that he would not try to save Lord Balmerino, 
though he is his cousin.” 

Rose laughed unpleasantly. 

“Very fine and rather cold-hearted. Save me from such men! 
But his cousin—a fiddlestick! You are the woman he loves; he will 
do it for you, and only for you, so for that reason you must not 
mention my name, but beg the boon for yourself.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You must ask Frank’s life as for your own sake.” 

“ But, Rose, he will think I am in love with Captain Thorold.” 

“ Of course he will. I will promise not to be jealous.” 

Nell was silent; she leant her head on her hand; Rose did not 
understand the expression of her face. 

“Tf he were a meaner man it would be a dangerous game to play ; 
but he is a gentleman, a noble one too, and, if he thinks your 
happiness rests on Frank’s life, will do his best to save him,” said 
Rose. , 

Still Mistress Nevill did not speak. 

“T would not ask this of you, dear, if I thought you could love that 
cold, grave man, or that he would ever make you Lady Austen; but 
I dare swear he never dreamt of anything but to have you for his 
mistress.” 
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“Oh no, Rose, no!” 

“Then he is different to all other men. I tell you he has never 
meant more; but this much virtue he has, that if he thought you 
cared. for another man, he would never press his own suit, and so 
spare you the shame of listening to it.” 

Nell turned wearily away. 

“TI cannot answer you to-night,” she said slowly; “I will to- 
morrow.” 

All Rose’s entreaties failed to move her; she crept sadly up to her 
own room and tried to sleep, but could not. 

Were Rose’s words true? Had Lord Austen only thought of her 
asatoy? Perhapsso. The girl was very humble, and the idea that 
Lord Austen, wise, noble, and good, might think her worthy to be 
his wife, had seemed to her an infinite wonder, but none the less 
now was it a bitter pain that he could fancy she would ever be his 
mistress. 

Rose must be right, the poor child thought as she lay awake, 
scarce able to bear the bitterness of the idea that Lord Austen was 
only as other men, not the highminded and pure gentleman she had 
always esteemed him. 

She had loved him so, the big tears strayed heavily down her face, 
wetting her pillow, as she thought how he would believe she was in 
love with another man; Captain Thorold, too, a handsome, gallant 
gentleman, but not worthy—or so thought Nell—to be named in the 
same breath with Lord Austen. Oh! it was very hard. 

But there rose before her the vision of Tyburn and the whole 
horrible drama of a traitor’s death; of Rose’s face, as she had seen it 
to-night, ghastly and grey with grief. If she were able to prevent 
this, she must do it ; at what cost to herself mattered little. 

It was past ten the next morning when Nell entered Rose’s 
dressing-room, where the two friends were accustomed to drink their 
chocolate. She found Mistress Thurston en négligé, employed in 
making a toilette preparatory to that properly so called, at which the 
world would assist, making it necessary that the dishabille, or what 
affected to be so, should be becoming and carefully arranged. 

Mistress Thurston sent her maid out of the room, and turned 
eagerly to Nell. 

“Will you?” she asked. And Nell answered “ Yes.” 

“God bless you. He will bless you, dear Nell,” and her voice 
sank lower. “You have done more than you know. It is not only 
for our sakes I have prayed you, but for that of a child who, if Frank 
dies now, will be born never to know his father. Frank has been 
dearer to me than ever, since I have known 4 





A great pity and love stirred Nell’s heart; she forgot herself, and 
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only thought of comforting and soothing the woman who till now 
had been the leading spirit in their friendship. 

“Lord Austen may come this morning,” said Mistress Thurston, 
as their empty chocolate dishes were removed, and she prepared to 
“adore with head uncovered the cosmetic powers.” “You look as 
if you had the vapours, child, and that white gown makes a ghost of 
you outright. The paint is on the table: a touch of it would be 
worth twenty guineas to your looks and not cost a half-farthing. 
Deuce take the principle! I know you will not wear it as a rule, but 
just to-day. Nay, what’s the matter? I protest you have more 
need now of red than of white;” for Nell had flushed rosy with 
passionate indignation at the notion of trying to attract Lord Austen, 
when she was about to make him believe she cared for another man. 

“ His lordship dislikes paint,” she answered curtly enough. 

“A sign of his bad taste,” said Rose, intent on fixing a patch at 
exactly the right angle of her eyebrow. “A woman without paint 
is like a room without a carpet. There comes Nanny with the 
crisping tongs. All right, Nanny, I will have my hair ‘mad dog 
fashion’ to-day. I didn’t fancy the ‘ broken stick.’ ” 

The small room soon became filled with the fops and blades of the 
day, who sauntered in negligently, with a delicate morsel of scandal, 
an airy compliment, or some more substantial tribute to offer to the 
divinity of the shrine. Lord Austen did not appear, and Nell sat in 
a corner of the room, quiet and grave; she was sorry he had not 
come; she longed for the pain and shame of the moment, she had 
pledged her word to undergo, to be over; when they were she might 
know peace—the peace of one who has nothing more to hope or fear. 

How she loathed the whole routine of the day !—the stroll in the 
Mall, the gay dinner at Colley Cibber’s, the gossiping talk after- 
wards; she felt sick and weary through them all. She wondered at 
dinner how Rose bore it, and looked across to where Mrs. Thurston 
sat, a very queen of wit and beauty, her smile glad and unforced, her 
laugh sweet as ever. It was excellent acting, but Nell, knowing her 
friend’s secret, could see it was acting; she saw the feverish dryness 
of the lips, the nervous look of the eyes, and the start whenever the 
subject of the late rebellion was quoted. 

The theatre was very full that night for the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ 
and Lord Austen was in front. There was a slight frown on his face, 
it jarred on him that Nell should act Rose; he could have knocked 
down the man who acted Plume with all the pleasure in life. 

When the play was over he went round to the green-room, where 
he found Rose Thurston and Nell; the latter already enveloped in a 
capuchin, the former still in the dress of Silvia. 

“Will you escort Nell home, my lord?” said Mrs. Thurston. 
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“She has a touch of the vapours and wishes to be gone, but I have to 
play in the afterpiece, so can’t go yet.” 

“ His lordship may wish to see the afterpiece, Rose,” said Nell. 

“The only pleasure it could give me would be the sight of Mrs. 
Thurston,” answered Lord Austen, smiling, “ and that I relinquish at 
her command.” 

He spoke with the mechanical gallantry of the day, but his manner 
was quite different as he turned and offered his arm to Nell. 

As they passed down the stairs leading to the street, Nell heard a 
man behind them say to a companion : 

“ Will he marry little Nevill, do you think, Will ?” 

“What! a demure little baggage like that! Strike me ugly, but 
Austen’s not such a fool, though he may make one of her. "Tis her 
own fault; a minx to hold her head so high.” 

Lord Austen did not hear, he had gone on in front to call for 
Mistress Nevill’s chair. The coarse light words fell only on poor 
Nell’s ear, and made her feel sore and bruised as from a heavy blow. 
Never once had she shamed her womanhood by an unmaidenly look 
or word ; why should the mere fact of her profession lay her open to 
such speeches as this? 

Lord Austen handed her in and out of her chair, and as he did so 
could feel her hand shake. 

“You are faint,” he said, as they entered the house. ‘“ Let me get 
you a glass of wine, or some anisette, or ratafie ?” 

“No, thank you,” she answered. “I will have a dish of tea; it 
will do my brow-ache good, and it is a full hour tosupper. Will you 
join me, my lord, or have some wine ?” 

Of course he declared in favour of tea, and it was served to them in 
the little drawing-room. The time was very sweet to Lord Austen ; to 
Nell it was painful, for she was trying to find words in which she 
could best ask for Captain Thorold’s life. She leant back on a sofa, 
looking rather pale and tired ; she had washed off her rouge, and her 
soft, colourless dress of Indian muslin had no ornament except a 
cluster of carnations fastened at her breast. It was so Lord Austen 
liked best to see her, and in truth he showed good taste. 

The tingle of the Tompion’s clock made Nell look up. 

“Rose will be back in half an hour,” she said, “and Mrs. Pritchard 
will come with her.” 

Lord Austen made no answer ; he had an objection to the last-named 
lady ; she might be a great actress, but she was certainly a vulgar 
woman. 

Nell rose and walked restlessly to the window, where she looked out 
sideways to where the full summer moon shone between the trees in 
St. James’s Park, the boughs of which were just ruffled by the breeze ; 
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in strange contrast to their calm, was the foreground of Piccadilly, 


with the gliding carriage lamps, the rattling jostle of the wheels, and . 


the noise of the passers by. 


She was striving to speak; she had not known before how hard it 
would be. 


“My lord,” she said, and her voice was strange to herself, “I have 
a favour to ask of you.” 

“A favour!” His eyes lit up. “ How can I serve you?” 

The words were formal, but the tone full of earnest devotion. Nell 
could not look at him; she dared not, lest she should read in his 
eyes that love she once longed for, and now dreaded. 

“T am afraid to ask you—I am ashamed.” 

“Madam,"you can have no cause for shame or fear; if I can serve 
you, let me: my will is good enough.” 

This was the man whom Rose had called cold and grave—this man 
with the warmth of love and youth in his eyes, with the passionate 
ardour in his voice, only the more intense for the constraint he put 
upon himself. 

“ What I would beg ”’— she hesitated again, then spoke with a 
neryous impetuosity, as fearing her resolve might fail her—* it is 
a life, my lord, that I ask; the life of a friend! Oh! if you can save 
him, say you will!” 

** Whose life, madam ?” 

“A rebel’s, Captain Thorold.” 

A hot blush overspread Nell’s face as she spoke; her lover read it 
wrongly, for he remembered Frank Thorold, young, handsome, and 
frank as his name, with’ winning, polished manners; and he thought 
he understood all. 

“ His life is dear to you,” he said, and there was no longer any 
touch of passion in his voice. “ If so, I would do much to save him.” 

She did not answer, but her eyes fell before his steady gaze; he 
thought it was from a woman’s modesty that she could not meet his 
look, and he forced back the thought of himself, and only remembered 
her. 

“ Forgive me,” he said gently, “I had no right to ask that question 
except the right of a friend, a true one, believe me, Mistress Nevill. 
I thank you for having trusted me.” 

He was graye and reserved enough now; his nice honour showed 
him that if he were to help Nell in her trouble, no sign of his own 
love must escape him, so that his best security lay in formality and 
coldness. 

“ You will save him?” she said, and Lord Austen thought he had 
never known the girl’s full beauty till now, as she gazed imploringly 
at him. “ He is so young to die, and he meant no harm.” 
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“ God knows,” he said, “ that if I were in power and knew England 
would not suffer, not one drop of these ill-fated gentlemen’s blood 
should be spilt ; but it is hard to decide rightly in such cases.” 

“Mercy cannot err,” she whispered, with white lips. 

“Except when it be weakness. But do not fear, madam; I 
understand now what made you speak last night on this subject.” 

“Did he understand ?” she thought bitterly. 

“You will not answer me,” she said. ‘“ Must he die?” 

“Not if I can save him—honestly. Not if one plea can be urged 
in his favour, or I have any influence to make the King relent. I 
cannot say more—I wish I could—but I am His Majesty’s and 
England’s servant as well as your friend.” 

“But they say he is doomed, and that nothing can save him. The 
Duke of Newcastle hates Lord Musgrave, and is glad to wound him 
through his son.” 

Lord Austen drew himself up; there was a quick flash in his eye, 
& defiant ring in his voice, as he answered: ‘ And I swear this at 
least, madam, Captain Thorold’s life shall be sacrificed to no private 
enmity of his Grace’s, be sure of that, and so—good night.” 

“ Will you not stay supper ?” 

“T cannot. I have a press of business, and there is little time 
enough in which to work for your friend. His trial may come on 
to-morrow. You will trust me?” 

She held out her hand in answer, she could not speak. He raised 
it to his lips, and started to find how cold it was. “Good-bye!” he 
said once more. 

Aye! Good-bye to his own love-dream, to his dearest hope !—how 
dear he had not known till now. Good-bye to the vision of a mutual 
love; of a marriage bond, strong and pure and tender, such as he 
had longed for and seldom seen realised among the men and women 
round him ! 

During the last few months, he had hoped to know its happiness 


- himself, and now his hope was dead. The light of Nell’s eyes did 


not shine for him, her lips would never meet his ; he would never be 
first in her innocent heart, or be able to study her sweet nature. As 
he thought of this, he himself seemed hardly able to fathom the 
depths of his own pain. 

He descended the stairs and bent his way towards his own house in 
Pall Mall; there he went to his study and drew out a file of papers 
bearing on the trials of the rebels. He sat down, and turned these 
over in the hope of finding some plea of extenuation for Captain 
Thorold; when he had studied them for about three-quarters of an 
hour, he summoned a servant and told him to order his chair directly, 
he was going to Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the Duke of Newcastle. 
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He found his Grace at home—the slobbering, good-natured, infinitely 
foolish peer immortalised unenviably by Smollett and Walpole. Lord 
Austen could act well if he liked, and no player on the boards could have 
assumed a part better than he did on this occasion, as with a delicate 
deference to his Grace he informed him that he had called to submit 
a point to his accurate judgment, over which he himself had been 
pondering all day, and on which he despaired of arriving at a 
conclusion. 

The Duke leant back in his chair, a fat smile of complacent wisdom 
on his face, and announced that if he could assist his dear friend he 
would only be too happy to tender advice. 

Lord Austen was sure of that; the Duke was aware that an early 
day was fixed for the trial of Captain Thorold, Lord Musgrave’s son. 

Yes, his Grace was aware of it. He was sorry, pon honour he 
was sorry for the young fellow; though Thorold’s father was a 
d-—d disagreeable dog, still Frank had been a pleasant young spark 
enough, monstrous pleasant. Here his Grace took a pinch of snuff, 
and offered Lord Austen his box. 

Lord Austen knew little of my Lord Musgrave, but had reason to 
believe that his colleague’s opinion of him was perfectly correct. 
“The penetration of your judgment, my dear Duke r 

“ Now, ’pon honour you flatter me, Austen, you do indeed. I’m not 
a woman, you know,” and his Grace laughed at his mild shadow of a 
joke in a manner which threatened apoplexy as its result. 

“Tf you were, I should not compliment your judgment but your 
wit,” Lord Austen answered. ‘ But I seriously want your opinion. 
I know little of this young fellow, and it is purely from a sense of 
justice that I am speaking on his behalf. You are the only man I 
know whose verdict will not be swayed by any private motives ”—the 
Duke puffed with complacency, while his friend continued: “ A few 
points have occurred to me in Thorold’s favour to which I wish to 
draw your attention, as I know you will bring an unbiassed mind to 
their consideration.” 

The Duke nodded, and composed his features to an expression of 
judicial gravity, while his friend proceeded to make so strong a case 
in Frank’s favour that it would have considerably astonished that 
young officer himself. 

“But he did leave his regiment and join the Pretender,” faintly 
urged his Grace, bewildered by Lord Austen’s flow of eloquence. 

Lord Austen shrugged his shoulders : 

“My dear Duke, he did not leave his regiment, for he was on leave 
at the time the rebellion broke out. I believe from the papers I have 
studied he simply was staying at the house of one of the rebels at 
that time, and was entrapped into joining the Pretender’s troops ; you 
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see ”—and here Lord Austen plunged into such a maze of argument 
as to fairly bewilder his companion, but which the Duke would sooner 
have died than have owned his lack of comprehension of. 

“*Pon my soul, Austen, what you say is- true and monstrously well 
put—wonderful, wonderful. Bless me! we mustn’t let him die, it 
would be simple murder ; we must save him, and if Pelham won’t see 
it as we do, he must be made to keep quiet. You were quite right 
to bring it to me. Of course they may condemn him, but we'll get 
him a pardon—vwe'll get hima pardon. Hey! What, you won't stay 
any longer? Well, good night, good night.” 

Lord Austen, after he bade good night to his friend, stood quiet for 
a moment, a bitter look of self-scorn on his face. No one could 
have told how he despised himself at that moment ; he was far lower 
in his own eyes than was the foolish, vain man from whom he had 
just parted. The Duke had believed black to be white at his repre- 
sentation ; he, knowing it to be black, had painted it as white; for 
Lord Austen knew Frank Thorold was legally guilty, and in the face 
of his conviction had determined to save his life. 

And why? ‘To save the woman he loved, whom he fancied loved 
Thorold, from unhappiness. He had loved Helen Nevill more than 
honour, and so, by the noble thought of the old song, his love even 
for her must be of small account. “A pitiful fellow” was Paul 
Lord Austen’s judgment of himself. 

* * * * * 

Two days later, Mistress Nevill was sitting by the window of the 
drawing-room at Half Moon Street intent on some embroidery. Rose 
Thurston was walking up and down the room reciting a new part she 
had to play that night, that of the heroine in a mouthing tragedy. 
There was a restless eagerness in her manner which showed her mind 
was at work on something besides “Orianda’s ” high-flown speeches. 
The summer afternoon was bright, and the sunlight showed Mrs. 
Thurston’s face worn by the fever in which she was still living ; for 
her husband’s trial was not yet ended, and rumour said it was going 
against him. 


“Thou know’st not love; the true love plant, which lives, 
Through the long days of sorrow’s winter time, 
Through all the passion storms of summer hours, 
Unkilled, unblighted by the frost or heat. 

Tyrant! thou know’st the upas tree of lust, 
But not the rose that blooms within this heart ” 


—spouted Rose, swaying her fair arm above her head with imperious 

grace and a wonderful disregard of nature. ‘“ What poor trash it is, 

Nell! There is no pleasure in acting or speaking such doggerel.” 
Nell raised her head ; she too was looking anything but her best, 
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her eyes were sad, and the faint smile on her lips was more pitiful 
than tears. 

Mistress Thurston knelt down beside her, and drew the brown 
head towards her, till it rested on her breast, and its curls mingled 
with her own powdered tresses. 

“ Nell, child, you are not well. Have you a meagrim ?” 

Mistress Nevill shook her head. 

“Nor the vapours !” 

“No, Rose, I am quite well.” 


“Then I vow you must be in love;” and as her own light words 
showed her, what she had not guessed at before, Mistress Thurston 
added : “ Oh, Nell, you were not with——” 

But Mrs. Nevill drew herself up and stood with her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkling with anger: “ Rose, that is a question you have no 
right to ask of me.” 

“ And which you have answered, my poor Nell! I did not know 
how selfish I have been—forgive me.” 

“ Thave nothing to forgive, Rose. Ihid it, you could not guess —” 

“ And I never dreamed how you had given up your happiness for 
mine. Nell, how can I thank you? Tell me.” 

“By never talking of it, or”—the girl was going to add, “my 
heart will break,” but she refrained for fear of paining her friend. 

Rose turned to the window to hide the tears which started to her 
eyes ; she was touched to the very soul to find how blindly noble 
Nell’s friendship had proved. 

But Mrs. Nevill did not cry, her needle went to and fro through 
her tambour work, swiftly and steadily. She was at work on a 
gorgeous brocade Rose was to wear as Lady Lurewell, and tears would 
have spoiled the coloured silks and tarnished the gold thread. 

Suddenly Rose turned from the window. 

“Nell! Nell! Here is Lord Austen’s coach. You see him—I 
cannot, for fear his news should be bad.” 

She had forgotten all, except that Lord Austen had most likely 
come to tell the news of her husband’s fate. She left the room hastily, 
and Nell was alone. 

The door opened and admitted Lord Austen; his manner a little 
hurried out of its usual lofty staidness, his eyes eager. 

“Mrs. Nevill,” he said, “ I give you joy ; Captain Thorold has been 
generously granted a pardon by the King.” 

She would have hurried to tell Rose, but she heard a rustle of 
silk outside the door, and a stifled sound as of a low cry of great 
joy. Then there was the tap of high heels heard retreating, and 
Nell knew that Rose, with true feminine consistency, had listened 
outside for the news she dared not stay to learn. 
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Lord Austen did not heed the sound. 
“You have saved him, my lord!” Nell said, her lip quivering, she 
could not have told why. 


“ But his pardon rests on one condition, that of banishment. Will 
you mind that, madam ?” 

“T!” she answered, looking up at him with startled eyes; then 
she remembered what Lord Austen thought was the case, and so was 
silent. 

“Surely,” he answered kindly, “ we may forget ceremony for this 
moment. You told me I was your friend, and it is as such I have 
tried to prove myself.” 

“T cannot thank you,” she began. 

“ You need not, [have done little; but, madam, will you not let me 


wish you joy? I know there must have been a very near and dear 
interest——” 


“Qh no, there was not.” 

The stiff polish of the age was forgotten by both; he was man; 
she, woman, and something in her tone told him more than any words 
could have; with a swift movement, he caught her hand in his and 
held it while he spoke : 

“Do you mean there is no love between you and Thorold, madam ? 
Oh, answer me truly !” 

“ None!” she said, “ none !” 

“You do not care for him! Then why were you so anxious ?” 

“Because he is the husband of my best friend, Mrs. Thurston. 
You must not betray them,” she added hastily; “I should not have 
told you, but I forgot.” 

“T understand now ;” then he looked at her and said one word— 
“ Nell.” 


The glow on her cheek became deeper, she tried to release her 
hand. 

“Was I a fool, child, when I thought I might win your love ?” 

She remembered none of Rose’s words ; she forgot that cruel speech, 
“ He will never make you his wife.” “Perfect love cast out fear,” 
and she trusted her lover as he deserved. 

“ Answer me, sweetheart,” he said. 

“Do you mean you love me, my lord?” Her voice held the answer 
he wished. 

“What else should I mean? Nell, you have given me great pain. 
Will you not make me amends for your want of trust ?” 

“Tf I can,” she faltered. “You must forgive P 





“Forgive! Oh, my Nell!” he said passionately. “Thank God, 
you are my Nell.” 
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“Ar the age of eight I had the presumption to compose a comedy,” 
writes Goldoni, in his ‘Memoirs.’ “The first person to whom I 
communicated this circumstance was my nurse, who thought it quite 
charming. My aunt laughed at me; my mother scolded and caressed 
me by turns; my tutor maintained there was more wit and common- 
sense in it than belonged to my age; but what was most singular, 
my godfather, a lawyer richer in gold than in knowledge, could not 
be prevailed on to believe that it was my composition. He insisted 
that it had been revised and corrected by my tutor, who was quite 
shocked at the insinuation.” The dispute is growing warm, when a 
third person, a friend of the family, appears upon the scene. This 
gentleman has been intrusted by the child with his secret, has seen 
him busily at work upon the production, and at once silences the 
sceptics. 

Our precocious author was born in Venice, in 1707, in the house 
of his grandfather, a man of wealth and of luxurious habits, who gave 
splendid entertainments, and had a private theatre beneath his roof. 
It was in such an appropriate scene that Carlo Goldoni came into the 
world; and as though this were not enough, his father had a little 
marionette theatre constructed for his amusement. He was only five 
years old when the grandfather died. This event put an end to plays 
and festivities, and reduced the family from affluence to poverty. The 
father went away to Rome, applied himself to the study of medicine, 
and after four years began to practise the profession at Perugia. 
“My father’s début was particularly fortunate. He contrived to 
avoid those diseases with which he was unacquainted ; he cured his 
patients ; and the Venetian doctor was quite in vogue in that country.” 
The mother and son remained at Venice; but upon receiving a copy 
of the wonderful comedy, the elder Goldoni desired to have the boy 
with him, and he was accordingly despatched to Perugia. His father 
showed him round the town. “I saw fine palaces and churches and 
agreeable walks. I asked whether there was a theatre, and I was 
told there was none. ‘So much the worse,’ said I; ‘I would not 
remain here for all the gold in the world.’ ” 

He was now sent to the Jesuits’ school. When he came home for 
the vacation his father constructed a small theatre in the hall of the 
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Palace d’Antiori, formed a company, and, women not being allowed 
upon the stage within the Pope’s dominions, Carlo played the princi- 
pal female réle and spoke the prologue. His father leaving Perugia 
for Modena, he was sent to Rimini to continue his studies. But the 
pedantries of scholasticism were not to his taste, and he tells us that 
he nourished his mind with a much more useful and agreeable philo- 
sophy, by reading Plautus, Terence, Aristophanes, and the fragments 
of Menander. At Rimini there was a theatre. He made acquaintance 
‘with the actors and actresses, and was invited to dine with the direc- 
tor. By-and-by he heard they were going to Chiozza, on their 
way to Venice. ‘“ ‘To Chiozza!’ said I, with a cry of surprise. ‘ Ah, 
my mother is at Chiozza; how glad I should be to see her.’ ‘Come 
along with us.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ cried one and all; ‘come with us in our 
bark ; you will be very comfortable in it: it will cost you nothing; 
we shall play, laugh, sing, and amuse ourselves.’ How could I 
resist such temptations? How could I lose so fine an opportunity ? 
I accepted the invitation, and began to prepare for my journey.” 
“My comedians were not Scarron’s company, but on the whole they 
presented a very amusing coup d’cil. ‘Twelve persons, actors as well 
as actresses, a prompter, a machinist, a store-keeper, eight domestics, 
four chainbermaids, two nurses, children of every age, cats, dogs, 
monkeys, parrots, pigeons, and a lamb; it was another Noah’s ark.” 
A contrary wind kept them four days upon the voyage, a delightful 
four days to our young scapegrace. The ladies were charming, the 
living excellent ; the time was passed in singing and playing and all 
kinds of diversions. As may be imagined, Madame Goldoni was very 
much surprised at this visit from her son, scolded him, forgave him, 
and forbade him the theatre. The father hearing of the escapade 
came post-haste to Chiozza. But the truant had little more difficulty 
in obtaining the paternal than the maternal? forgiveness, and after a 
time was even permitted to take his darling amusement. 

The elder Goldoni remained at Chiozza, where his fame brought 
him flocks of patients; so he determined to bring his son up to the 
profession. But medicine was no more to Carlo’s taste than had been 
scholastics ; yet while the actors remained in the town he dared not 
object for fear of losing his privilege. When they were gone his 
discontent against physic broke loose. His mother, who desired to 
make him a lawyer, backed him up, and they ultimately carried the day. 
Being then fifteen he was placed under his uncle, who was an attorney 
of Venice. Not long did he remain in this position ; the Marquis of 
Goldoni, a distant relative, was desirous he should pursue his studies 
at the Pope’s College at Pavia. So good an opening was not to be 
neglected, and thither he proceeded. The first year he worked very 
hard, but not always upon jurisprudence. In the college library 
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there were several shelves filled with a collection of ancient and 
modern comedies, so he resolved to divide his time between the law 
and the drama. During these desultory readings there was one cir- 
cumstance which particularly impressed him: while he found abun- 
dance of English, Spanish, and French plays, there was no collection 
that could do any credit to the Italian theatre. This discovery sug- 
gested an idea which it afterwards became the purpose of his life to 
carry out. “It was with pain,” he says, “that I saw the nation, 
which was acquainted with the dramatic art before every other in 
modern times, so deficient. I could not conceive how Italy had in 
this respect grown negligent, vulgar, and degenerated. I passionately 
desired to see my country rise to the level of others, and I vowed to 
endeavour to contribute to the effort.” 

Although obliged to wear the band and even the tonsure, the 
students of the Pope’s College seem to have been as wild a set as ever 
heard the chimes at midnight. 

They were elegantly dressed in English cloth, French silk, em- 
broidery and lace. They did pretty well as they pleased, and indulged 
in a great deal of dissipation within, and a great deal of freedom 
without. They learned fencing, dancing, music, drawing, and all games 
of chance, although the latter were prohibited. They were regarded 
by the townspeople much in the same light as officers in garrison 
towns—detested by the men and welcomed by the women. Goldoni 
had entered upon his third year at Pavia, when it was arranged among 
the citizens that the students should no longer be received at their 
houses, and that any girl who permitted their visits should never be 
asked in marriage by a townsman. Mothers and daughters were 
equally alarmed at this combination, and closed their doors against 
the obnoxious youths. By the persuasion of some pretended friends, 
and under strict promises of secrecy, Goldoni composed a satire upon 
their excluders. He called it ‘The Colossus’; and to form the 
figure took the eyes of one lady, the mouth of another, the neck of a 
third, &c., dwelling upon every personal defect with witty malice. 
Dire was the rage of the victims upon the appearance of this pasquin- 
ade, the authorship of which was revealed by the treacherous friends, - 
who had proposed the composition, tacking to it a quatrain containing 
the name, surname, and country of its composer. The whole town 
was in arms against him, irate fathers and husbands sought his life, 
which would certainly have fallen a sacrifice had not the college 
authorities put him under arrest. There could be but one termina- 
tion to the affair—expulsion. 

Overwhelmed with shame and remorse at this destruction of his 
prospects he dared not think of returning to Chiozza, and determined 
to take flight to Rome; but the heads of the college had taken pre- 
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cautions against such a contingency, and he was again obliged to 
appear before his parents in the character of the Prodigal Son. “If 
he had committed a knavish action,” said his mother, “ I would never 
have consented to see him more ; but he has been guilty of a piece of 
imprudence, and I pardon him.” ‘The father was equally good- 
natured, and a few days afterwards, departing for Udine, where he 
was going to settle for a time, took the young man with him. Here 
he resumed his study of the law. The elder Goldoni’s practice seems 
to have been of a peripatetic kind, for we hear of him constantly 
moving from one place to another, and for a time his son was the 
companion of these wanderings. At Modena the latter witnessed a 
spectacle which for a time threatened to put an end to his mundane 
career. One day he saw a crowd of people gathered about a scaffold, 
upon which stood a man with head uncovered and hands tied. It 
proved to be an abbé, a celebrated poet, well known and highly 
esteemed throughout Italy, who was accused of having uttered 
improper language to a woman who had been taking the sacrament. 
A monk held a book in his hand, and another was interrogating the 
culprit, who, trembling with rage, answered his questions with 
haughty disdain, while the people clapped their hands and encouraged 
him. Young Goldoni began to reflect upon several of his own 
adventures, and particularly upon the Pavian satire, which might 
have placed him in a similar position. He afterwards learned that 
the abbé had been obliged to publicly confess his offences, and was 
condemned to six years’ imprisonment. So terrible was the impression 
produced upon his mind by this circumstance, that he formed a deter- 
mination to enter the Order of Capuchins. His father opposed no 
objection to his design, although he determined to overthrow it, and 
for that purpose took him to Venice, under pretence of introducing 
him to the head of the fraternity, for he would not hear of going 
there for any other purpose. Once, however, in the gay city his 
stern resolves began to melt; he dined and supped with his friends, 
went to the play, and in fifteen days there was no longer any thought 
of the cloister. His vapours were dissipated and he was restored to 
reason. He pitied the man whom he had seen upon the scaffold, but 
discovered it was not necessary to renounce the world to avoid such 
a catastrophe. 

At twenty-one years of age he was still without a profession or 
any definite object in life. Through his interest with the Governor 
of Venice his father soon afterwards procured him an appointment 
under the Head of the Criminal Department. There were no emolu- 
ments to the office, but there were all the pleasures of society, of a 
good table, of plays, concerts, balls, and fétes. At the end of a 
twelyemonth, his term of office having expired, his principal offered 
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him the post of chief coadjutor, if he would follow him to Feltre, 
whither he was about to be removed. He of course accepted, and for 
several months devoted himself to the labours of his office. Not 
altogether, however, without glimpses of pleasure were those months. 
Once, being employed to investigate some crime, committed a few 
leagues from the town, he engaged several friends, six males, six 
females, and four domestics to follow him. They all rode on horseback, 
never dined and supped in the same place, and for twelve nights never 
slept upon beds; sometimes they journeyed on foot, along roads 
bordered by vines and shaded by fig-trees, breakfasting on milk and 
partaking of peasant fare. Wherever they went they found nothing 
but rejoicings and entertainments; and wherever they stopped of an 
evening they danced all through the night. The expedition occupied 
twelve days—the investigation two hours. A more delightful way of 
blending business with pleasure could not be conceived. But the 
party returned to Feltre more dead than alive. In the Governor’s 
palace there was a theatre, and it was proposed by the six gentlemen 
that they should give some plays, of which Goldoni should be the 
director. Here he produced two little pieces of his own composition, 
which were of course received with much applause. During the 
expedition he had fallen violently in love with one of the ladies of the 
party, and had serious thoughts of making her his wife ; but certain 
very singular reflections interposed. Angelica was very beautiful, 
but so had been her elder sister, who was now very ugly; their skin 
and style of features were alike; the fatigues of the expedition had 
told upon his mistress ; if in a short time she were to lose her bloom 
what would be his despair! This, he remarks, was curious reasoning 
for a lover, but “whether from virtue, weakness, or inconsistency, I 
quitted Feltre without marrying her.” Very shocking this from a 
sentimental point of view, but not without wisdom. 

In 1731 he lost his father, who died at Ferrara of a malignant 
fever. A little time afterwards we find the erratic son, at the urgent 
entreaties of his mother, who desired to keep him near her, resigning 
his appointment of coadjutor, and applying to the University of 
Padua for a licence to practise as an advocate in the courts of Venice. 
According to his own account he passed his examination brilliantly. 
But soon he began to weigh the pros and cons of his profession. 
There were at that time two hundred and forty advocates upon the 
Venetian lists; of these only from ten to twelve were of the first rank, 
about twenty of the second, and all the rest were mere outsiders, 
dependent on pettifogging attorneys, with whom they were obliged 
to share the spoils of the victims. On the other hand it was the 
highest profession in the State; a patrician who would disdain to 
become a merchant, banker, or physician, would have no hesitation in 
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donning the gown of the advocate. The question was, To what rank 
was he likely to attain? He began to regret his coadjutorship. But 
it was too late for such reflections now. Nobody visited him, except 
a few curious persons, and a few undesirable clients. He listened to 
what they had to say, gave his advice, allowed them to stay as long 
as they pleased, accompanied them to the door, and returned—feeless. 
He amused his leisure by composing ‘ A Critical Almanack for the 
Year 1732,’ which contained sharp criticisms upon the manners of 
the age, poetry, and jokes: he also wrote a lyrical tragedy, called 
‘ Amalosonti,’ from which he hoped to derive some profits, and of 
which more anon. At the end of six months he pleaded a cause and 
won it. ‘ Courage,” said his uncle, who was an attorney, “ this first 
attempt makes you known as a man who will get on, and you will 
not be in want of clients.” But the Destinies would not let him rest ; 
they had other views respecting him, and very soon put all such 
hopes to flight. An empty purse and a woman—very potent agencies 
both—brought about the next change in his fortunes. He had cast 
his eyes upon a rich lady who, although forty, was still handsome ; 
and the lady encouraged his addresses, until an Excellency appeared 
upon the scene to rival him. Piqued at her inconstancy, he made 
love to the niece, and went so far as to secretly sign a marriage con- 
tract with the latter. In the meantime the aunt, having discovered 
that his Excellency’s love was all mercenary, would fain have returned 
to her former lover. Too late. She was furious at being supplanted 
by her niece, and Goldoni was beginning to repent his precipitancy. 
Certain stipulations regarding money and jewels were being evaded 
by the mother; his mistress was ugly, although she had fascinated 
him, and his funds were so low that he had not sufficient to carry 
him through the preliminary ceremonies. And a very expensive 
affair those pre-marriage ceremonies were in the Venice of those days. 
There was a costly diamond ring and a necklace of fine pearls to be 
presented to the betrothed, and expensive entertainments to be given 
to all friends. These conditions once more produced reflection, the 
result of which was a precipitate departure from Venice. To use 
his own words: “In the moment when I had the most flattering 
prospects, after the successful appearance made by me in court in the 
midst of the acclamations of the bar, I quitted my country, my rela- 
lations, my friends, my love, my hopes, my profession.” As to his 
love, he adds immediately afterwards, that the pleasures of liberty 
consoled him for the loss of his mistress ; as to his profession, he had 
his lyrical tragedy in his pocket, and that he believed to be the first 
step to fame and fortune. 

The Opera House at Milan was his goal, and by the help of friendly 
hospitality on the road, and a little borrowing, he arrived in due time 
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at the famous city. There he found entertainment at the house of 
the Venetian Envoy, and was now all eagerness to get his opera 
introduced to the director of the theatre. In Caffariello, one of the 
principal actors, he recognised an old acquaintance, told him of his 
treasure, and was invited to his house to read it. The day chosen 
was a Friday, on which the actor’s wife always held an assembly. 
He arrived early, was warmly welcomed, and congratulated in advance 
on the reception his work would meet with. How it was received 
shall be told by himself: 

“The company continued to increase, Caffariello made his appear- 
ance, saw and recognised me, saluted me with the tone of an Alex- 
ander, and took his place beside the mistress of the house. A few 
minutes afterwards, Count Prata, one of the directors of the theatre, 
highly skilled in everything relative to the drama, was announced. 
Madame introduced me to the Count, and spoke to him of my opera, 
and he undertook to propose me to the assembly of directors.” He 
requests to hear it read. “A small table and a candle were brought 
towards us, round which we all seated ourselves, and I began to read. 
I announced the title of ‘Amalasonti.’ Caffariello sang the word 
‘Amalasonti’; it was long, and seemed ridiculous to him. LEvery- 
body laughed but myself: the lady scolded, and the nightingale was 
silent. I read over the names of the characters, of which there were 
nine in the piece. Here a small shrill voice, which proceeded from 
an old castrato, who sang in the choruses, and who mewed like a cat, 
cried out: ‘Too many, too many; there are at least two characters 
too many.’” 

Very disconcerted, Goldoni wishes to give over his reading, but 
the Count silences the interrupter, and begs him to proceed. “I 
resumed my reading: ‘ Act first, scene first: Clodesile and Arpagon.’ 
Here M. Caffariello again asked me the name of the first soprano of 
the opera. ‘Clodesile,’ I replied. ‘What!’ said he, ‘you open the 
scene with the principal actor, and make him appear while everybody 
is entering and making a noise! Truly, sir, I am not your man.’ 
The Count here interposed. ‘Let us hear,’ he said, ‘if the scene is 
interesting.’ I read the first scene, and while I was repeating my 
verses, a little insignificant wretch drew a paper from his pocket, and 
went to the harpsichord to recite an air in his part. The mistress of 
the house was obliged to make me excuses without intermission. 
M. Prata took me by the hand, and conducted me into a dressing- 
closet at a considerable distance from the room, and after endeavour- 
ing to excuse the behaviour of a set of giddy fools, requested me to 
read the drama to himself alone.” 

Goldoni complies, and after the reading the Count explains the 
laws of the lyric drama, as they were then understood in Italy : The 
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three principals must have five airs each, two in the first act, two in 
the second, and one in the third; the two secondary parts must have 
three each, the inferior one each, but care must be taken that these 
last shall have no opportunity of distinguishing themselves, as their 
superiors would not endure that; two pathetic airs must not succeed 
one another, and bravuras, scenas, minuets, rondeaux, must be 
judiciously distributed. As his lyrical drama does not fulfil these 
conditions, he takes leave of the Count, returns to his lodgings, and 
thrusts ‘ Amalasonti’ into the fire. 

In the morning he pays a visit to his friend the Venetian Envoy, 
to whom he reveals his desperate situation. The result of this con- 
fidence is that he is received into the house as a gentleman of the 
chamber. He is now a man of some influence. Having recovered 
from his previous mortification he composes an interlude for two 
voices, entitled ‘The Venetian Gondolier,’ for a company of comedians 
that visits the city. This is but the prelude to more important 
work, and to the carrying out of that idea of reforming the Italian 
Theatre which he conceived when a youth at the college of 
Pavia. What Italian comedy was like at this period may be 
gathered from a description of a piece called ‘ Belisarius, in which 
Justinian was an imbecile, Theodora a courtesan, and the great 
Roman general a long-winded divine, who after being deprived of his 
eyes was driven across the stage by Harlequin’s cudgel.* It occurred 
to Goldoni that a good piece might be written upon the same subject, 
and he at once set about the task. But he had only completed the 
first act when it was brought to a standstill by a very serious incident, 
which was no less important than the King of Sardinia’s troops 
besieging the city (it was the commencement of the war of 1733 
against Austria). For a time he was too busily employed in the 
service of his master, who intrusted him with some important political 
commissions, to continue his dramatic studies; but at his first leisure 
he lost no time in completing the work, which was promised to 
Casali, the director of the Milanese company, whom the war had 
driven away. An intrigue with a fair Venetian causing him to be 
suspected by the Envoy, although unjustly, of having betrayed his 
confidence, he threw up his appointment and started for Modena, 
where his mother was residing. On the road he is robbed of all his 
effects by the military; is entertained by an hospitable abbé, to 
whom he reads his play, which he has preserved though all else has 
gone. Changing his mind and his route he now makes for Verona. 
There to his great joy he finds Casali and his company, and after 
a splendid dinner reads ‘ Belisarius’ to them. Very different is the 

* Let us not, however, judge too harshly such desecration of a noble 
name, since modern burlesque has far exceeded it. 
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reception of this piece to that which Caffariello and his comedians 
gave ‘Amalasonti’; Casali “ weeps for joy,” and at once seizes upon 
the manuscript to get it copied. But this, as well as a comic 
operetta he wrote, was to be reserved for Venice. 

‘Belisarius’ was produced on the 24th of November 1734, with 
every mark of a complete success, and was given every day until the 
14th of December, when the autumn season closed. The author him- 
self, however, held it in such little consideration that he never admitted 
it into a complete edition of his works. Connoisseurs, he says, could 
not help applauding a work which was very superior to the farces then 
in vogue, and because they hoped it would pave the way to a reform 
of the Italian theatre. A tragedy, called ‘ Rosimonda,’ was a failure. 
Several alterations of old pieces and comic operas followed in this 
and the succeeding seasons, and Goldoni, attaching himself to the 
company, accompanied them from town to town. At Genoa he at 
last found a wife. 

For a time he continued to labour upon old subjects, until, feeling 
his powers ripening, and having an excellent company of actors at 
his command, he resolved, in imitation of Moliére, to create a school 
of legitimate comedy. ‘The first work of this class that he composed 
was entitled ‘Momolo Cortesan,’ which may be translated the 
‘Courteous Man.’ It was very successful. 

In order to understand the value of the work Goldoni set himself 
to accomplish, it is necessary to take a glance at the condition of 
Italian comedy at the time when he began to write. The principal 
personages were Il Dottore, a pedant, Brighella, a sharp, knavish 
servant, Arlecchino, a silly one, and Pantalon, the father; all wore 
masks and one fixed costume. The doctor wore the costume of the 
University of Bologna, Brighella a species of livery; Arlecchino’s 
dress was that of a poor ragged fellow, who had patched his clothes 
with any pieces of different-coloured stuff that he had picked up.* 
Pantalon wore the costume of the ancient Venetian merchants, a 
black dress, a woollen bonnet, red under-waistcoat and breeches, and 
red stockings and slippers. The comedies were mere outlines filled 
up by the extemporaneous wit of the actors. These four characters 
never varied; each had a style of delivery, repartee, gesture, entirely 
distinct from the others. Goldoni dared not attempt to banish them, 
and they are to be found in the greater number of his works; but he 
mingled with them less conventional characters of real life, and 
insisted that all should deliver his written dialogue as it was set 
down for them. But in this reform he was wise enough to proceed 
gradually. In ‘Momolo Cortesan’ Arlecchino is not a stupid 


* Such was the origin of the patched and spangled harlequin of our own 
stage. 
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servant, as he had invariably been before, but an idle fellow who 
makes his sister support his vices; while the hero is a character 
drawn from life. Yet he tells us that the piece was not reduced to 
dialogue, and the only part written out was that of the principal 
actor. “All the rest was outline; I could not reform everything at 
once without stirring up against me all the admirers of the national 
comedy ; and I waited for a favourable moment to attack them boldly, 
with greater vigour and safety.” It may be necessary to mention 
that besides these buffoneries, there was a species of classical comedy 
that no one went to see, a pedantic and spiritless imitation of the 
ancient and the French school. 

‘Tl Prodigo’ was another success, in which the principal character 
was drawn from life. But the masks began to loudly complain that 
the author was ruining them by placing them so much in the back- 
ground, and powerful friends backed up their complaints. Upon 
which he was obliged to yield to the depraved taste of the audience, 
and fall back upon Arlecchino. 

His father-in-law, who was consul at Genoa, dying about this time, 
he was offered that post. Believing it to be a good opening he accepted 
it with gratitude. Imagine his chagrin when he discovered that the 
emoluments of this office did not amount to a hundred crowns a year. 
To follow him through all his adventures would be impossible in so 
brief a space. After a time he finds himself in Pisa, destitute of 
resources and employment. Here accident introduces him to a learned 
assembly called “The Arcadi of Rome”; he renders himself con- 
spicuous by applauding everything he hears, then asks and obtains 
permission to express his appreciation in verse; a sonnet of fourteen 
verses he has composed in his youth under similar circumstances 
serves his purpose; his audience believe it to be extempore, and are 
delighted. He announces himself to them as a Venetian advocate ; 
they propose to him to resume his gown and promise him clients; he 
closes with the proposition. And now behold him once more clothed 
in the majesty of the law, and his affairs in such a flourishing condi- 
tion as to fill all his brethren with envy. In one month he has 
gained three suits, and the stage is renounced for ever. 

Alas for man’s resolves! A letter comes from Sacchi, the famous 
Arlecchino, asking him for a comedy. In an instant his old taste, fire, 
and enthusiasm revive. By day he labours at the bar, by night at 
the play, which as soon as finished is despatched to Venice. It is 
so successful that the Arlecchino writes for another. He has said 
the former should be the last; he has three days to answer in. 
During those three days, walking, sleeping or eating, he thinks of 
nothing bat Sacchi, and is obliged to comply with his demand_to get 
him out of his head. Again he gives himself up to his profession, 
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but the seeds of discontent are sown, and haying been denied certain 
posts to which he believes himself entitled he becomes disgusted. 
While in this humour he is visited by an actor, who desires a 
comedy from him. In three weeks the work is composed and 
carried to Leghorn, for which town it is required, by the author 
himself. 

At Leghorn he was introduced to the manager, M. Medebac, who 
proposed to take a lease of one of the Venetian theatres, of which 
there were three, for five or six years, if Goldoni would consent to 
engage himself to him for the same period as dramatic author ; an 
agreement was drawn up, and after some little deliberation was 
signed. It was to commence at Mantua, in the April of 1747. “I 
had six months’ time to arrange my affairs at Pisa, to despatch the 
causes in hand, to give up others which I could not retain, to take 
leave of my judges and clients,” &e. 

One of his first suecesses in the new undertaking was a comedy he 
had written some years previously, ‘ Donna di Garbo’ (‘ The Admirable 
Woman’). This was rapidly followed by others, of which the most 
successful was ‘ Vedova Scaltra’ (‘The Cunning Widow’), which ran 
thirty consecutive nights. Hostile criticism began now to attack 
him. “ While,” he says, “I worked on the old plots of the Italian 
comedy, and only gave pieces partly written, partly sketched, I was 
allowed the peaceable enjoyment of the applause of the pit; but when 
I announced myself for an author, an inventor, and a poet, the minds 
of men awoke from their lethargy, and I was supposed worthy of 
their attention and their criticism.” A series of failures in the year 
1749 was the occasion of his making the extraordinary promise to give 
the theatre sixteen new pieces for the following season. At the time 
he undertook this prodigious task, he says, he had not a single 
subject in his head. Sixteen new comedies of three acts, each to 
occupy two hours and a half in the representation! Well might he 
say the bare remembrance of it thereafter made his flesh creep. 
The difficulty of finding subjects was alone sufficient to have 
deterred any other man. Once he sat down to write without the 
remotest idea of a plot, building speech upon speech and scene upon 
scene without knowing what was to follow, one incident evolving 
another until the work was complete. He had composed fifteen out 
of the sixteen, and it came to the last Sunday but one of the Carnival, 
and he had not even imagined a subject for the last, and the season 
closed on Shrove Tuesday. He sallied out into the square of St. 
Mark, in the hope of finding a suggestion among the motley crowd. 
He was immediately struck by the figure of an old Arminian, ill- 
dressed, very dirty, with a long beard, who sold dried fruits. This 
man was a well-known character in Venice, and was so despised that 
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it became a term of derision to tell a girl she should have Abagigi 
for a husband. Eureka! the subject was found; he returned home, 
and began his comedy, which was produced on Shrove Tuesday. The 
audience was so large that the prices of the boxes were tripled and 
quadrupled, the applause tumultuous. A crowd of friends, weeping 
for joy, dragged him from his box, carried him to the Ridotto, 
exhibited him from one hall to another, and overwhelmed him with 
compliments and caresses to celebrate the triumph of his engagement. 
But from these sixteen pieces he received no consideration beyond his 
yearly stipend, and a profusion of compliments. Medebac, the 
manager, even disputed his right to publish his dramatic productions, 
but compromised the matter by allowing him to issue them at the 
rate of one volume per year. The first volume of the first edition of 
his ‘Theatre’ was published at Venice in 1751. He tells us that 
from the persons to whom he dedicated his first four comedies he 
received, as presents, “a gold watch, a box of the same metal, a 
silver board with chocolate, and four pairs of Venice ruffles.” 

As soon, however, as the term for which he had engaged was out 
he left the theatre of St. Angelo for the theatre of St. Luke, where 
there was no director, and the proprietor of which was a patrician ; 
here his pieces were accepted without being read, with full privilege 
to print them, and his emoluments were doubled. 

The next few years of his life were passed at Venice, Parma, and 
Rome, and in producing five-act comedies in most astounding numbers. 
Between 1721 and 1761 he composed fifty. At Rome he was less 
successful. The drama seems to have been in a most barbarous con- 
dition in the imperial city, anything like literary merit was over- 
looked, and without Punch a piece was played to empty benches. 
“The pit of Rome is dreadful,” he says; “the Abbés decide in a 
vigorous and noisy manner ; there are no guards or police ; and hisses, 
cries, laughter, and invectives resound from all quarters of the house.” 
These years seem to have been passed in tolerable comfort, that is 
to say, such comfort as a successful writer constantly exposed to the 
attacks of the envious and malicious may be expected to enjoy. 
After a time even these were silenced. 

But ten years in one place, for his habitation was fixed at Venice, 
and engaged in one occupation, was a wonderful circumstance in th 
life of such a rolling stone.as Goldoni. In 1760 he received a letter 
from Zanuozzi, the principal actor of the Italian theatre at Paris, who 
informed him that he was empowered by the principal gentleman of 
the king’s bedchamber, to whom was entrusted the regulation of 
theatrical entertainments, to offer him an engagement for two years, 
at an honourable salary. Goldoni had long desired to see Paris, and 
this offer once more aroused the old roaming spirit that had ever longed 
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for “fresh fields and pastures new.” His situation was precarious, 
his labours were incessant and ill-paid, and the prospect of an old age 
of toil and diminished powers was not a pleasant one. Yet as an 
advocate he could pretend to any and the highest employment in the 
state. He appealed to his friends, frankly stated his position, and 
said if they would undertake to secure him an establishment by 
office or pension he would prefer his country to the whole universe. 
He was informed that when pensions were granted by the Vene- 
tian state the useful were always preferred before the ornamental 
arts. So, for such a paltry consideration, Venice suffered one 
of her most illustrious men to seek a better fortune in a foreign 
land. 

From his first entrance into France he was cordially received ; the 
custom-house officers allowed his trunks to pass unexamined, the 
commandant of Antibes politely declined to see his passport with 
“Sir, you are anxiously expected at Paris; you must quicken your 
journey.” The Venetian consul at Marseilles waited upon him and 
offered him apartments in his house. After ten years’ restraint the 
old Bohemian spirit broke out in full force. He had left Venice 
four months, and had got only as far as Lyons. There he found 
a letter from Zanuozzi, full of reproaches at hisdelay. Nevertheless, 
he stopped ten days at Lyons. At length he arrived at Paris, but not to 
work; he was too eager to behold the wonders of the great French 
city, to study its dramatic tastes, and for these purposes demanded 
four months. The Italian comedians, accustomed to the old style of 
their national drama, were for outline plays in which the dialogue 
would be left to their own wit. To this Goldoni naturally objected, 
as not giving him a fair chance in a new country. His arguments 
prevailed, and his first piece was a failure, from the incompetence of 
the actors to adapt themselves to written dialogue. The actors 
grumbled ; the public were accustomed to outline plays; why should 
he refuse to comply with the general taste? In his first disappoint- 
ment he was for throwing up the engagement, but “every annoy- 
ance,” he writes, “seems supportable for the pleasure of remaining 
two years in Paris.” During his engagement he composed twenty- 
four pieces, of which only eight were successful. With deep regret 
he was revolving in his mind whether he should seek a new field for 
his labours in Portugal, where a work he had written at the request 
of the Portuguese ambassador had been highly successful, or return 
to Venice, when having obtained an introduction to the Dauphine, he 
was attached to the Court as instructor in the Italian language. But 
for a time it was little more than a barren honour, until at the death 
of his patroness he found himself “in want of everything, but 
daring to ask for nothing.” Three years more elapsed before he 
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obtained a fixed salary, and then it was only 4000 francs a year. 
But in the then condition of French finances it was exceedingly 
difficult for a minister to create new offices and add new burdens, 
however small, to those beneath which the people were groaning. 
The post was only a sinecure, for, like true French, none of the 
princes or princesses were desirous of learning foreign languages. 
Goldoni, who had hitherto been living at Versailles, now returned to 
Paris, where he began to think of translating some of his works into 
the French tongue. 

By-and-by the director of the Italian Opera invited him to 
London. He could not tear himself from Lutetia, but he offered 
to write, however, on condition that he should be permitted to remain 
in France. The proposition was accepted, and he was employed to 
write a new comic opera. The arrangement continued in force for 
several years, and it would seem to the satisfaction of both parties. 
He had long been desirous of composing a work in the French 
language, and at length, in 1771, plucked up courage to make the 
attempt. The result was ‘Le Bourru Bienfaisant.’ It was first 
performed on the 21st day of November in the above-named year, 
and the next day before the Court at Fontainebleau. The inimitable 
Préville represented the hero. Molé, Bellecceur, and Madame Préville 
also performed in it. Never had he been interpreted by such artistes 
before. The success was immense. He was privately presented to 
the King and the Royal Family, who bestowed upon him 150 louis 
dors. This was an immense triumph to a foreigner, in a nation so 
jealous as France, and induced him to compose a second comedy, 
‘L’Avare Fasteux.’ This, however, in consequence of being delayed 
through Préville’s illness, was very coldly received. 

The remaining years of this extraordinary life may be very briefly 
passed over. In 1776 Louis XVI. bestowed upon him a gratuity of 
6000 livres and an annuity of 1200 livres. This made a very com- 
fortable provision for his old age, which was passed in enjoying the 
pleasures of Paris, superintending editions of his works, and compos- 
ing his ‘Memoirs.’ The Revolution swept away his pension as it did 
all others, and again reduced him to poverty, but in such respect was 
he held that in 1793, thanks to Chenier, an order was issued by the 
Government to restore it to him. But the day after the decree was 
made death closed his prolonged career, in his eighty-sixth year. 

To enter into any description of the productions of an author who 
composed one hundred and fifty dramatic works, none of which are 
familiar to English readers, would scarcely prove interesting. The 
consideration in which they were held is proved by the fact of their 
passing through eighteen editions in his lifetime. “The Italians,” 
says Sismondi, “consider Goldoni to have carried the dramatic art in 
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Italy to its highest perfection, and he must certainly be allowed to 
have possessed no common powers. He had a fertility of invention 
which constantly supplied him with new subjects, and such a facility 
of composition that he not unfrequently produced a comedy of five 
acts, in verse, within as many days; a rapidity so far prejudicial as it 
led him to bestow too little pains upon the correctness. His dialogue 
was extremely animated, earnest, and full of meaning; and with a 
very exact knowledge of the Italian manners he possessed the rare 
faculty of giving a lively representation of them upon the stage. To 
these he added an exquisite relish of Italian humour, which delights 
in amusing pictures of absurdity, and in the genius of the buffoon.” 
One of his editors, Pietro Verri, adds a yet finer tribute to his genius: 
“He always taught fathers the goodness of indulgence, to sons to 
respect and love their parents, to wives to love their husbands and 
family, to husbands amiability and good conduct. Vice appeared in 
his pieces escorted only by general reprobation, virtue surrounded by 
the esteem and respect of all. Finally, honesty and benevolence, the 
love of humanity, religion, and duty, shine in all his writings as a 
pure flame which illumines the mind and warms the heart.” This 
praise is excessive, but is not undeserved, more especially when we 
take into consideration the lax morality of his age and nation. 
There are very few of his model men and women who would be regarded 
as anything approaching models nowadays, and there is an absence of 
passion and sentiment and of all genuine love in his pieces. He 
seldom or never rises to the dignity and grandeur of Moliére; there is 
no‘ Tartuffe’ or ‘ Misanthrope ’ among his writings ; he is never psycho- 
logical ; he is natural, but his nature is Italian nature, his humour 
Italian humour, and even this is almost too broad a definition, since 
most of his characters are more Venetian than Italian. Perhaps 
among our own writers he most resembles Foote. Like the English 
mimic, most of his portraits were drawn from life. If any person 
offended him he would put them into a piece, the plot of which would 
turn upon the most intimate affairs of their private life. He sought 
his characters in the streets, in the gondolas, at public assemblies, in 
the houses of his friends. Actresses who proved refractory found 
themselves gibbeted in his next new comedy, and were often called 
upon to represent their own shortcomings upon the stage. The 
titles of a few of his works speak for themselves: ‘ The Cookmaids,’ 
founded upon the custom which gave all Venetian cooks a holiday 
during the Carnival, ‘The Citizens’ Ball,’ ‘The Plebeian Ball, 
‘The Country Excursion, &e. There was no class of society, from 
the highest to the lowest, that he did not lay under contribution for 
characters. He gave great offence and made many enemies by attacking 
the Cicisbei or cavalieri serventi custom. But Goldoni would no 
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doubt have done better work had he been less controlled by circum- 
stances. His ambition was to be a reformer, to create a genuine 
school of comedy, but he was opposed in this design by the favourite 
actors of the Italian stage‘and their partisans, and having to write 
for bread he had to yield to the pressure ; again, the almost incredible 
rapidity with which his pieces were produced rendered finish and 
elaboration impossible. Had he been born in France instead of Italy 
he might not only have rivalled but have surpassed Moliére himself. 











Life and Love. 


RUCKERT. 


Lire! What is Life, when thou, O Love, art dead? 
Death! What is Death, if Love yet living be? 
When thou, the soul, hast from the body fled, 
What may the body’s life avail to me? 

Or why the body’s ruin do I dread, 

When thou, the soul, to heaven soarest free ? 

Love, art thou dead, I would not live, not I: 

Love, art thou living, I can never die. 


W. D. Scoonzs. 


Dead Love. 


HEINE. 


Ir comes too late, that smile alluring, 
It comes too late, that speaking sigh ; 
The Love is dead, though long enduring, 
That once you passed so coldly by. 


It comes too late, thy heart’s surrender, 
Mine from its cheerless doom to save ; 

That humid glance with passion tender 
Falls as the sunbeam on a grave. 


Yet, when our wounded Loves expire, 
Say! where the wandering Spirits stray ? 
Where now is the extinguished fire? 
Where now the wind that died away ? 


W. D. Scoones. 





A Crooper’s Vigil. 


On the edge of an Australian forest stood some years ago a crazy bush 
hut. No other human dwelling was visible to the eye from thence, 
the nearest neighbour being at least two miles distant. The hut 
stood by the side of a road which led to some of the inland townships, 
winding along beside the forest trees; a road freshly cleared, on 
which still cropped up here and there some treacherous root half 
hidden by the sod, or some gnarled and blackened stump, the ruin of 
some ancient tree. 

The spot had not much of beauty to allure the eye, except perhaps 
that vague mysterious charm which lingers round forest scenery even 
of the most monotonous kind, as this was. The sombre eucalypti and 
she-oaks stood, as they had stood for many a year, interspersed here 
and there by their dead companions, bleached by the sun, or blackened 
by fire. Only the undergrowth, which put out its varying tints of 
rose and green, or the tiny blossoming heaths, sometimes lent a 
shade of brighter colouring to the sober-hued landscape. It was not 
a cheerful place to choose for a home. 

Yet in the lonely hut lived two persons who were not hermits nor 
haters of their kind. At all events they lived by their kind, for Dan 
Brown and his wife Bell kept a small “shanty,” or drinking shop, 
for the refreshment of such passers by as frequented the road; 
teamsters chiefly, or drovers guiding their flocks to market. 

The hut, whose dimensions were of the humblest, was built of rough 
slabs clumsily fitted together, and was roofed with long strips of bark. 
Tt boasted but of two apartments, and an open shed attached to the 
back. The larger of the two was fitted up as a kind of rude bar, 
where liquors of the most execrable sort were vended and usually 
consumed on the premises, to the detriment of the dusty, drouthy 
wayfarers. The other apartment, the only one which was provided 
with a fireplace, served at once the uses of parlour, kitchen, and 
sleeping chamber to the couple who called the shabby dwelling 
home. 

Truth compels the statement that they themselves, the chief 
personages of this veracious narrative, were singularly deficient in 
personal attractions ; nor was beauty of the mind in either of them 
more fayourably developed than that of form. Dan was not one of 
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whom his country had any signal reason to be proud. Whether, in 
the first instance, he had emigrated under compulsion at that country’s 
cost, and for her good, is not matter of history; but if so, his 
appearance would not have belied his antecedents. He was a short, 
thickset, powerful man, though his grizzled locks, and features gnarled 
and wrinkled like the old trees among which he dwelt, showed that 
he had left the days of his youth far behind. Nevertheless he led a 
comparatively harmless life. His liquors were bad, and sometimes 
he took more of them than temperance permitted ; yet no worse crime 
than that of occasionally taking advantage of an easy customer, or 
a squabble with his better half, could be proved against him. So 
the teamsters would frequent his crazy shanty, and crack their jokes 
or smoke their pipes by the dim light of the tallow candles, till sleep 
drove them to their resting-place, by the camp-fire, under the 
waggon. 

“Big Bell,” as Mrs. Dan Brown was familiarly called, was a 
formidable female, well able to fight her battles with the world in 
general, and with her husband in particular. She was the younger 
by some ten or twelve years; tall and stout, with a countenance of 
most forbidding aspect. She might have been about forty years of 
age. Heavy masses of dark ill-tended hair fell round a face which 
had once possessed a bold coarse kind of beauty, but which was now 
disfigured by the traces of passion and intemperance. A repulsive 
face it was, though the great dark eyes were still bright, for 
the expression of the wide mouth and heavy jaw was all low and 
sordid. 

Such was the pair who, in the year 185-, lived in the slab hut 
on the forest’s edge. Here they had lived for several years, and 
though their quarrels were neither few nor secret, they still jogged 
on together, and thought themselves, and were thought by others, to 
be no worse helpmates to each other than many hundreds of their 
fellow-mortals, who contrive to turn holy matrimony into a very 
stormy and unholy compact indeed, 

But on the life of man, and on his character, progress is written 
by the law of nature. There is no standing still. We progress 
towards maturity, or we decline towards decay. Therefore it came 
to pass that, after years spent without any very apparent change, 
a crisis suddenly happened in the wedded life of Dan and Bell Brown— 
a crisis horrible and bloody, but not, unhappily, of unfrequent occur- 
rence. A quarrel had arisen between them in which both displayed 
more than usual acrimony, and Bell defiantly left her husband to 
spend the evening in a carouse with a party of carters camping by 
the creek side, about a mile distant from the shanty. The tired 
bullocks, which had been turned adrift to feed after the day’s journey, 
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made tinkling music on the still air with the bells fastened around 
their wide necks. But tinkling bell or chirping cricket, or other 
sweet evening sound, fell unheeded on the ears of the wild group 
who marred with harsh laugh or coarse jest the stillness of nature. 
Dan followed the woman, and endeavoured to persuade her to return 
with him, in vain; and when, in aggravation of his anger, she met 
him with jeering words, and the carters with blows, he left the camp 
in boundless fury, inwardly vowing to revenge himself on her who 
had brought upon him such insult and injury. 

Sullenly he crept home through the deepening darkness, with the 
rage and hatred growing in his heart as he reached the solitary hut. 
1s He would not permit himself to sleep; nor did he light a candle to 
fe beguile the time, as he sat keeping a horrible relentless watch in the 
lonely dwelling among the melancholy trees, silent in the black 
darkness, lest she should guess his purpose, lest she should in any 
way be prepared for the dread watcher who awaited her with the 
thirst for revenge, if not indeed with murder in his heart. 

The hours wore slowly away, and still the wretched woman tarried, 
while the man sat on with remorseless patience which would have 
curdled the blood in her veins had she known it. 

She must have had some apprehension, however, for it was early 
morning before she ventured to return; just in the grey, cold 
gloaming, while the shadows of night were slowly yielding to the 
dim advance of dawn, when she trusted to find Dan wrapped in deep 
slumbers. Gaining confidence in the stillness that enveloped her hut, 
she boldly crossed the threshold, but was met with a fell welcome, 
like that with which the wild beast springs on its prey. Perhaps 
even then Dan did not intend the horrible sequel—perhaps; but 
who can tell? Who that gives passion a loose rein can presume to 
limit its flight ? 

From Dan Brown and his wife the guardian angel flew away 
affrighted when, at that still morning hour, in the dewy freshness 
of half-awakened nature, two wretched mortals closed together in 
the struggle which did not terminate till one lay lifeless on the 
ground, 

While the fray was going on which was to end in murder, and 
while the fierce cries of rage and terror rose on the air, a teamster 
passed by with his waggon. He heard the hideous sounds, but 
passed on ; a man and wife were quarrelling—no matter how deadly 
the feud might be, it was not his business, he thought; so he put 
forth no hand to help or save, and the tragedy had its course. 

What Dan may have felt when it was all over and the lifeless body 
lay at his feet, who shall say? Whatever he might have thought or 
felt, however, did not affect his stolid face and demeanour. He made 
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no attempt to fly from the spot, nor did he even take measures to ‘| 

conceal the deed from the eye of man. He only lifted the corpse / 
from the ground and removed it, bleeding and ghastly as it was, to 
the shed at the back of the hut, where he let it lie. Then he went 
about his business as usual, serving the customers at his bar ; a little 
more surly and curt in his manner and words perhaps, but evincing 
neither fear nor remorse at the thought of his crime. 

Suspicion was soon on the alert, however. The teamster who with 
such marvellous apathy had “ passed by on the other side,” while help 
might have availed, did not fail to speak of the cries he had heard, as 

he went on his way, to those he met. The rumour flew swiftly 
among the scanty population of the neighbourhood, coupled with 
darker surmising. Customers came curious-eyed to peer out the 
mystery: and when Dan alone faced them, and no lingering availed 
to draw forth the familiar form of his partner from her chamber, 
| suspicion grew to certainty, and murder was openly talked of. 
| In the afternoon three mounted constables rode up, coming from 
different directions whither the news had spread, and stopped at the 
shanty, where they found Dan still behind hisbar. He did not show 
much surprise or alarm at the visit of the officers of the law, though 
he guessed its import well enough; nor when charged with the wilful 
murder of his wife did he attempt any denial of the accusation, but 
when asked what he had done with the body, with passive sullenness 
indicated the place where it lay. 

Dan, having admitted the crime, was taken prisoner, and it being 
necessary to remove him to a safe place of custody before nightfall, 
the constables cast lots to determine which of them should be left in 
charge of the corpse and the premises, while the other two should I 
convey the prisoner to the country “lock-up.” The former naturally 
was not a pleasing office, for the afternoon was far advanced, and to 
many otherwise strong-minded persons there is a superstitious horror 
| in the thought of a night alone with the dead. 

The lot fell on Trooper Callanane, a bold and fearless man, who 
had been engaged in many a hazardous capture, and who had never 
been found wanting in any task that required courage or energy ; but 
it must be confessed that even he did not contemplate with any great 
satisfaction the prospect of the night to be spent in that lonely hut. 
His two comrades smiled contentedly at the lot which exempted them 
from an office neither was at all anxious to undertake, and, having 
handcuffed their man, took their leave, well pleased with the more 
active duty that had fallen to their share. 

Before they set off, however, the corpse was carried in from the 
open shed, where it lay grim and stark, in all the hideous dishonour 
of a violent death, exposed to the attacks of the savage native cats by 
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which the place was infested. It was borne into the bedchamber, 
where it was laid on the narrow stretcher, and composed to rest as 
decently as the rigid limbs would permit. The face was horrible to 
look at; the fallen jaw broken, the skull battered with some heavy 
instrument, the eyes wide open with a glassy stare of never-dying fear 
and hatred—a dreadful face, which, once seen, must often come back 
to haunt the memory—a face, repulsive enough in life, but im- 
measurably more so in the deathly immobility in which there 
seemed no peace—disturbed still, though so pale, with the thick 
matted hair hanging dishevelled around it, while the blood-stained, 
disordered garments hung loosely round the lifeless form. 

The officials of the law, wel! trained as they were to sights and 
scenes of various kinds, could not forbear a feeling of mingled disgust 
and horror as they laid the dead woman down. The husband gave a 
furtive glance at his handiwork, and, callous though he was, breathed 
more freely as they covered the body with a sheet, which veiled it 
from sight. 

* * * * * 

Trooper Callanane watched his comrades as they rode away with 
their prisoner, till they disappeared in the distance. Heavy storm- 
clouds were rising rapidly with the wind, which moaned dolefully 
among the she-oaks. He stood and watched them as they gathered and 
darkened, folding the earth in a dull grey mantle of vapour. In the 
west the sun was sinking red and angry below the horizon, and 
between the gusts of wind came that sullen oppressive weight of 
stillness which is apt to be the forerunner of a violent storm. He 
lingered, reluctant to return to the polluted precincts of the hut ; but 
the setting sun warned him that the short twilight would soon be 
over, and that the night was creeping quickly on. 

A long night of darkness, face to face with only the dread presence 
within, was a possibility not pleasant to contemplate, and it was 
necessary by all means to make timely provision against such a trial. 
Accordingly the trooper went within and commenced a diligent search 
for candles, succeeding at length in discovering a few dingy, ill-strained 
home-made tallow dips; sufficient, at all events, to insure him against 
hours of darkness, peopled, perhaps, with the undefined images of 
fear which imagination conjures up. He next proceeded to make a 
fire in the chamber where the dead woman was laid, and where he 
must needs pass the night, not resting till he had provided himself 
with fuel enough to last till morning. These arrangements completed, 
he commenced a somewhat hopeless search for any kind of literature 
wherewith to beguile the time. It was impossible, he felt, to touch 
either meat or drink in that loathsome place—the very thought of it 
seemed to sicken him, but he would gladly have lighted on some 
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friendly author, whose pages might give pleasanter occupation to his 
thoughts than was afforded by the painful objects surrounding him. 
No such enlivening resource was at hand, however, and the only book 
he could find after careful search was an odd volume of the ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ replete with narratives of crime and violence; grimly 
appropriate, indeed, under the existing circumstances, but not a 
desirable or exhilarating subject to study at the particular time and 
place. However, with this the trooper was fain to be content, having 
no other choice. 

Before settling himself to its perusal, he went out of doors again to 
watch the fading light, and looked abroad on the intense unbroken 
solitude of the scene, dreary now, and cheerless as mind could well 
conceive. Low deep thunder was muttering with hollow ominous 
sound in the distance, and great single rain-drops fell heavily on the 
dusty road, while the trees swayed and creaked in the rising gale, and 
the shadows fell darkening round. Not a single human being was 
within sight or call; not even the friendly bark of a dog or the 
sociable tinkle of the bullock-bells was to be heard, for the teamsters 
had broken up their camps and gone forward on their way ; and the 
night threatened to be such as no man would care to face unless 
compelled by dire necessity. 

“Ugh!” said Trooper Callanane to himself, as he shrugged his 
shoulders with a slight shiver. “A rare night we'll have of it. I 
wouldn’t mind if the lot had come to one of those other fellows. But 
T'll just have to make the best of a bad job. It’s piercing cold.” 
With this soliloquy he went inside, closing the door behind him, and 
as philosophically as he might, took up his position in the room where 
the murdered woman lay on the stretcher under the white sheet— 
a more real chamber of horrors by far than that with which 
Madame Tussaud’s heirs delight to fascinate and harrow our feelings. 

Taking possession of the least uneasy chair in the hut, he placed it 
by the fire with the guttering candle beside him. The room was 
small. One end was entirely taken up by a double bedstead with a 
dingy valance that had once been white; at the other was the door 
leading into the bar. The fireplace extended along the greater part 
of one side, and on the opposite one was the stretcher with its motion- 
less occupant ;—so situated that, although the trooper tried to forget 
its presence by partly turning his back upon the ghastly figure, it still 
remained of necessity partly visible to his eye, as it could not fail to 
be to his mind. For, though he tried to look only into the crackling 
fire, he could not help seeing the white outline still, as it were with 
the corner of hiseye. However, as a solace he lit his pipe, and sought 
for distraction in the greasy pages of the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ 

Meanwhile the storm rose and increased in violence as the hours 
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crept slowly on. The lightning flashed in weird fitful brilliancy 
through the small unshuttered window, and the thunder pealed heavily 
overhead. It was anight which might have tempted the most 
misanthropic of men to seek the society of their kind—a night when 
most would have endorsed the maxim that man was not formed to be 
alone. 

Such would certainly have been Trooper Callanane’s sentiment had 
he been asked, as he sat there reading the description of horrid crimes, 
with the victim of a fresh crime lying close beside him, and with the 
angry voices of nature raging around, as though the wrath of heaven 
were let loose. He had sat there for some hours, when feeling 
restless he rose, and, leaving his candle on the rude mantelpiece, passed 
through the adjoining taproom, and opening the front door looked 
out again into the night. The storm was at its climax. Darkness 
“that might be felt” alternated with the lurid brilliancy of the 
lightnings, which lit up with wild flashes the tall dark trees, the 
flooded road, the glistening rain, and the gaunt black stumps. He 
stood for a while watching the spectacle in its wild grandeur, half 
fascinated, while the wind swept the driving rain into his face. A 
jagged chain of fire darted through the black cloud, and struck a tree 
close by with a report instantaneous and almost deafening. 

“By George!” exclaimed the trooper, closing the door with an 
involuntary start, as the peal crashed and rolled away into the 
distance, succeeded by another vivid flash. “By George, that’s 
blinding !” 

He had felt a necessity to speak, but his voice sounded odd and 
unnatural as it fell unanswered on the air and was borne away by 
the angry chorus of the elements. Fastening the bolt of the rickety 
door to prevent its being blown open, he returned to his dismal post. 
Heaping up fresh logs on the fire, he sat down again to peruse the 
grisly records of the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ puffing vigorously away at 
his comforting pipe. Whatan interminable night it seemed! It was 
hardly more than midnight yet. 

“Heigh-ho!” sighed the trooper, “the morning is a long time 
coming !” 

It was very dull, very dreary, and he never remembered haying 
spent so long a night. 

His eyes were bent over the book in his hand, yet, as has been 
mentioned before, he could, without positively turning his head 
towards it, see the dim white outline of the corpse. After a while, it 
seemed to him as he sat thus as though there were a slight move- 
ment under the white sheet which covered the shattered form. 

He turned sharply round with a sudden contraction of the heart, 
and with an undefinable thrill which he could not suppress; for he 
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thought of the broken jaw, of the dreadful glazed eyes, and knew that 
life could not possibly linger in that body. He looked, but all was 
still; the rigid outline was lying motionless as before under the 
white folds. 

“A fancy!” the trooper said to himself. “A most ridiculous 
fancy! How could it move? One grows fanciful on a night like 
this.” 

He took up his book, and blew fresh puffs from his pipe; but the 
fancy, ridiculous as he called it, lingered strangely still in his mind ; 
and his sidelong glance involuntarily wandered, ever and anon, half 
furtively from the study in which he fain would have kept his thoughts 
engrossed, to the Thing on the narrow stretcher. 

Presently he started again. Surely, surely it moved this time, or 
his eyes had strangely deceived him. 

He threw himself back in the chair, and, letting the book fall on 
his lap, sat with his head turned towards the corpse, and his eyes 
steadily fixed upon it. 

Yes—there it was; but quite rigid as it seemed, and motionless. 
The trooper knew it was preposterous to think otherwise. 

“You are a fool, Trooper Callanane,” he said to himself when, 
after a prolonged gaze of keenest scrutiny, he failed to detect the 
slightest movement under the white sheet. ‘This sort of thing will 
never do. I suppose my eyes are growing dizzy over this confounded 
book, and with the dim guttering light too. It’s a rare slow job I 
have got into, and I wish it were morning.” 

With this reiterated wish he set himself to resume his studies, 
slightly altering his position, however, so as to keep the Body the 
better under observation. Perhaps he might have dozed a little, for 
after a time he became aware that the fire was burning rather low. As 
he was stooping down to replenish it, his arm was arrested by a sudden 
start of horror, for again he thought he saw the white sheet heaving, 
and a slight rustle was audible through the stillness. 

He sat like one paralysed for a moment, staring at the dread object, 
which, as though to mock him, now lay motionless as before. 

“Tt did move!” the constable said with a gasp. “I’m hanged if 
it didn’t.” 

Trresolute still, he waited to see whether there would be any 
repetition of the movement, half inclined still to believe that his 
overwrought imagination had deceived him. 

“And yet,” he thought, “’tis odd—I was never given to that 
sort of thing before, and sure I’ve seen many a shocking sight in 
my lifetime too.” 

Suddenly it occurred to him, with quite a new thrill of awe, that 
motionless as the figure was lying now, its position was certainly 
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changed from what it had been when it was placed on the stretcher. 
The arms had been extended at its sides; he remembered that 
perfectly. Now, horrid sight! there was a marked elevation on the 
chest, as if the arms had been raised and folded across. 

Good heavens! what could it mean? Could that woman be alive 
yet? “Impossible! impossible!” he said to himself with a shudder. 

Presently, as he gazed, slowly, slowly, but very perceptibly, the 
sheet rose high above the breast, it looked as though the hands were 
uplifted in an unsuccessful attempt to cast aside the sheet; then as 
though from failing strength they seemed to shake and quiver, and to 
fall back prone and exhausted on the breast, and then the body lay 
still as before. 

The trooper looked, and gasped. He started to his feet, and seizing 
the flaring candle was at the bedside in two or three hasty strides. 
He stooped over the figure with a moment’s natural hesitation before 
unveiling it, and thought he could detect a faint rise and fall, as 
though feeble respiration were going on underneath. He seized 
hold of the sheet with agitated hand; but as he did so, the candle 
was suddenly knocked out of his hand and extinguished as it fell to 
the ground, while something, he could not guess what, seemed to 
brush past him in the darkness. 

To say that he was not panic-stricken for a minute or two would not 
be true, but Trooper Callanane’s nerves were strong, and rose to the 
occasion. Groping his way back to the expiring fire, he felt for the 
grim companion of his solitude, the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ He tore a 
few pages from the cover, and having kindled them at the embers he 
succeeded in discovering and relighting the fallen candle. Grasping 
it securely, and holding it high for fear of further accidents, he once 
more approached the couch where the murdered woman lay, and 
having with wary hand lifted the sheet, he looked in her face. 

Dead? O heavens! who could look on that face, so livid, 
so horribly set, and doubt for one instant that it was dead? He 
touched the brow; it had the icy chill of death. And the arms, 
which he felt certain that he had seen so lately folded across the 
breast, they were lying cold and stiff by her side. He touched 
the breast, and started again to find it warm. Bewildering mystery ! 
What did it mean ? 

Baffled in the highest degree, with all his natural good-sense 
strongly combating the idea of any supernatural solution of the 
difficulty, the constable looked vainly around him, from the stretcher 
to the floor, to the ceiling, for an explanation. Nothing there; only 
silence around him, only a faint crackle on the hearth or a low 
mutter of thunder in the distance. Not a single living thing seemed 
between the dead woman lying there, and himself her living guard. 
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With a shudder of repulsion he replaced the sheet over the disfigured 
face of the dead. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on the valance surrounding the double bed 
at the end of the room. The folds hung low, touching the ground. 
Half mechanically he strode towards it, and, stooping to lift the valance, 
looked underneath, as he carefully shaded his candle. Something was 
there. A pair of red, gleaming eyes, shining like fiery coals, glared 
at him viciously ; and with a sudden bound, and a hissing, spluttering 
sound, a huge black cat, with tail erect and bristling fur, sprang out 
from its hiding-place. 

The trooper hastily retreated before the irate and frightened animal, 
and burst into a fit of loud and prolonged laughter, which sounded 
strange and harsh in the lonely hut with its dead mistress. It was 
unseemly, the trooper felt, that laugh in the presence of the dead, 
but he could not help it, the revulsion of feeling was so great, the 
solution of all his awful speculations so comical. 

For he could guess easily enough now how it had been. The eat, 
a half-wild creature, had doubtless formed a member of that rough 
household circle. It had not been in the hut, he was quite sure, 
when he first took up his dreary post, and when the presence of any 
animated creature would have been acceptable ; but it must have crept 
in unperceived, while he had been standing in the doorway, intent on 
watching the storm. Probably the old stretcher-bed might have 
been the nightly resting-place to which puss had directed his steps 
as usual; perhaps he had been looking for his mistress, and recognising 
her, even in death, had taken up his old place on her lap. Everything 
was explained now. ‘The cat, creeping in under the sheet, had lain 
down to rest on the dead woman’s breast, and had lent to the lifeless 
form the transient warmth which had so greatly perplexed the constable ; 
the mysterious movements under the white cloth had, it was evident, 
been occasioned by no other agency, and the trooper laughed again 
as he thought how it had thrilled through his heart when hands 
had seemed to be raised underneath, for he knew now it had been 
puss turning in his sleep, and stretching his arched back before he 
composed himself to a fresh nap. And the living touch that had met 
him, and had left him standing in the dark with the half-raised sheet 
in his hand— 

“Tt was you, my friend, was it?” the trooper said, still laughing, 
as he eyed his brute companion. 

But the black cat looked up in no laughing mood, if cats might even 
be supposed to relax their dignity so far. It sat glaring at him with 
a most vindictive expression of countenance, as though it meditated a 
spring—a creature not to be trifled with as it sat there at bay, in 
mortal terror of the strange man on the premises. So as it. was 
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evidently determined to be aggressive, the trooper thought it might 
be best not to detain the angry brute longer than was necessary. 

Taking up his candle, he slipped through the taproom, and, holding 
open the door of the hut, stood cautiously aside to let it pass, The 
cat was quick to seize the chance of escape, and flew past him 
into the dark night with a parting hiss and splutter of direct 
menace. 

The trooper closed the door and returned to his post. He looked 
at his watch ; it was half past one. 

“The small hours have come, and ghost-time is past,” he said to 
himself with a grin. By-and-by he fell asleep, and woke cold and 
hungry, as the grey morning light streamed into the desolate dis- 
ordered chamber. He smiled as he remembered his sensations of the 
night, but rejoiced to think that the vigil was over. 

During the course of the day the inquest was held on the premises, 
and he was released from his watch. Dan was tried and found guilty, 
but the jury would not agree to bring in a verdict for murder, as 
undoubtedly it should have been. The verdict ‘“ manslaughter ” saved 
his life, and Dan was committed to prison and hard labour for a long 
term of years. However, the sentence was subsequently commuted, 
and Dan regained his liberty, and may perhaps be flourishing still 
among new scenes and surroundings. 

The “shanty ” found no other human occupants. Owls hooted out 
their melancholy notes from under the eaves at night, and native 
cats and opossums disputed the premises and fought many a desperate 
battle for absolute possession. For a time the black eat would creep 
in from day to day, seeking vainly for food and warmth by the 
deserted hearth, but ultimately it took altogether to the woods, where 
it lived thenceforth by the chase. 

The hut was popularly supposed to be haunted; hence no be- 
nighted wayfarer would have sought even temporary shelter under 
its crumbling roof, and after a few years it fell absolutely to ruin. 
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Pn nscale 


Merit and Fortune. 


I 


Merit one day toiled up the height 
Where Glory’s glittering ensign stands, 
Above the fane whose deathless light 
Shines out o’er earth’s most distant lands. 
With upward gaze and dauntless will, 
The pilgrim toiled up Glory’s hill. 
IL. 
Though steep rocks, frowning from on high, 
And treacherous paths before him lay ; 
Though Envy rained, and Calumny, 
Their poisoned arrows round his way ; 
All dangers overcome and past, 
He teached the temple’s gate at last. 


Il. 
There crowds upon Dame Fortune pressed, 
And wooed her favours, as of old; 
Some in her ear soft words addressed, 
Some touched the guardian’s hand with gold. 
She let them enter Glory’s fane; 
But most of them returned again. 





IV. 

As to and fro the crowds moved past, 
Merit his eyes fixed steadfastly 

Upon the porch, until at last 

The lady said, “In spite of me, 

| If e’er you pass through Glory’s gate, 

| You'll tarry long, and enter late!” 





v. 
“Fortune, too well,” the pilgrim cried, 
“Thy fickle power is known to me; 
Justice too often takes thy side, | 
And holds her sword and scales for thee; 
| But though this gate thy favourites win, 
Menrr alone remains within !” | 
JoHn SHEEHAN. 
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A King in the Alps. 





“ Aur den Bergen ist Freiheit!” says Schiller, and he says well: 
there is freedom on the hills—even for kings. It was the fatality 
of Victor Emmanuel’s life that each step towards greatness 
involved on his part the endurance of something like moral and 
physical martyrdom, and it may be doubted whether he would 
have stood up as long as he did under the strain put upon him 
had it not been for the hours of unalloyed enjoyment which he 
spent each year in the Alps. What that enjoyment was, only 
those can have any idea who are themselves subject to the 
magical influence of great heights. Only those who have known 
and felt the “disembodiment without the pang” which is the 
reward of the practical mountaineer for all the hardships and 
hazards incident to his temporary calling, can imagine what it 
was to the King of United Italy to exchange the life of the 
palace for the life of the tent, and to escape from the heat and 
lassitude of the cities of the plains into an atmosphere six or 
seven thousand feet above the sea-level. Historians are not 
greatly concerned in the holidays of princes, and it is only 
natural that writers dealing with the political career of Victor 
Emmanuel have not had much to say regarding his Alpine 
sojourns. Nevertheless, any one who wishes to know the man 
as well as the king—to know him at his best too—will be amply 
repaid if, for a while, he turns his attention away from the royal 
council-chamber, and fixes it on the chamois-hunter’s camp. 
Victor Emmanuel was born with the instincts of a mountaineer. 
To a certain extent this may be said of most Piedmontese. 
Natives of Piedmont have that sort of semi-physical attachment 
to their birthland which is the essential quality of the nostalgia 
common to mountain-dwellers. We know of a noble Piedmontese 
lady who declares, to the serious inconvenience of her husband, 
that she must positively die unless she lives in her own province. 
The tremendous army of Alpine giants that looks down upon 
Turin does not fail to cast its spell over the minds and bodies 
of the inhabitants. It is true that a large number of visitors 
pass through that city without being in the least aware of the 
wonderful mountain panorama which it commands. It is not 
visible from most of the streets, nor can it be seen from any but 
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the upper stories of even the most favourably situated hotel. 
Well do we remember the first time that we ourselves beheld 
it in all its glory—we were standing on the 29th of a particular 
September at a window in the royal palace, one side of which 
faces full to the Alps. Victor Emmanuel used to point out this 
view to his visitors from the south. Once—when he was ex- 
periencing much annoyance from rumours circulated about his 
intentions—he had occasion to give an audience to a Neapolitan 
deputy. Leading this gentleman to the balcony, he said with 
a wave of his hand towards Mon Viso: “ Look at that mountain ; 
it may move from its post, but I shall remain firm at mine.” 
While he was still quite a young man, the Duke of Savoy was 
in the habit of roaming here and there in the mountains, ac- 
companied only by his dog. If he wanted a night’s lodging, he 
claimed the hospitality of the peasants, who were afterwards 
greatly astonished to find that they had been entertaining their 
future sovereign. Thus he contrived to obtain a respite from 
the immense ennui of Charles Albert’s Court, where the art 
of being dismal was carried to a perfection never excelled, before 
or after. In 1850, Victor Emmanuel, now King of Sardinia, 
went upon an Alpine excursion with his brother the Duke of 
Genoa, subsequently joining Queen Maria-Adelaide, who was 
staying with her children at Courmayeur. One day a peasant 
woman took a basket of eggs to the house where the royal party 
was lodged. At the door she met an individual, who greeted 
her politely, and on finding out her errand carried the basket to 
the kitchen—which done, he returned with a handful of small 
coins. Emboldened by so much condescension, the good woman 
mustered up courage to mention her great desire to set eyes 
on the King. ‘ Why, that’s me!” said the person with whom she 
was speaking. She looked at him scrutinisingly; then, after 
some seconds of mute contemplation, she exclaimed: “ Oh, never! 
You won’t get me to believe that. Such a sweet and beautiful 
woman as the Queen would never have married a man si beurt.” 
The King (for it was he) dismissed her with an extra piece of 
money, and proceeded in all haste to ask some peasants what was 
the meaning of st bewrt. “So ugly!” was the reply. Victor 
Emmanuel related this small incident with the greatest gusto. 
In after days he became fairly well acquainted with the dialect 
of the Val d’Aosta, which differs very much from what may be 
called his own language—the Turinese patois.. Of the two the 
Turinese is more Italian, the Aosta dialect more French. It is 
a curious fact that the devotion of the people of this district of 
the Alps to the French tongue is only second to their devotion to 
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the House of Savoy. Even at the present time, the educated among 
them have a strong objection to speaking Italian. The King 
always humoured their weakness and addressed them in French. 

Some portions of a letter written by Victor Emmanuel to the 
Marquis d’Azeglio, during his first visit to Courmayeur, are 
sufficiently characteristic to warrant translation : 


“DEAR Frienp,—In this Alpine nest, I do not forget my friend. 
Thanks for your two letters. I arrived here at 11 o’clock on Saturday 
evening, after a week of terrible fatigues on the glaciers of Dondennaz 
and Cogne. I passed through the Valley of Bard, Fenis, Saint-Julien, 
and Cogne, and I met with nothing but proofs of veritable love from the 
hardy children of the Alps. On Sunday I received here nearly the whole 
town of Aosta; the people came to welcome me in a way that was really 
cordial. Several of the addresses delivered have been sent to you, because 
they have real merit, and in my answers I had the good luck of being 
aided by the truth of my thoughts and by what little leaven of poetry I 
possess. I was also fortunate in hunting. I killed six chamois and a 
bouquetin of the rarest kind, and several pheasants ; I astonished the hunters 
of these mountains by the length of the range of my rifle. At the same 
time we left behind a favourable idea of us, for Barba Vittorio sets money 
dancing. To-day, Monday, is a very sad day for us, and especially for me; 
it is the anniversary of my poor father’s death. We have had a mass 
celebrated,"and nearly all the national guards of Aosta were present in 
uniform, behaving with much propriety. They asked me to allow the 
name of my second son, who is duke of this district, to be inscribed on their 
roll; I agreed, which seemed to give much pleasure. But, my dear 
Maxime, to-day I am very sad, and I can do nothing but shed tears in 
thinking of him whom I loved so much and of the lugubrious past. . . . I 
shall stay here till the 15th or 20th of the month if the weather is propi- 
tious; then I shall recommence my excursions on these heights, and even 
in Savoy. Write to me, my dear friend. Take care of your health, and 
think sometimes of Barba Vittorio, who loves you from his heart and who 
deceives no one.—Your affectionate friend, “ Vicror EMMANUEL.” 


The peasant population did little less than adore the King, 
whom they looked upon in a sort of way as their private pro- 
perty. He was not a man who in ordinary times by any means 
liked people taking liberties with him, as persons around his 
Court were occasionally reminded to their cost, but the peculiar 
conditions of mountain life and the almost passionate loyalty _ 
of his Alpine subjects placed his relations with them on a footing 
of familiarity which would have been impossible under other 
circumstances. The peasant-folk were often known to tutoyer 
their King when they got excited; indeed one day a guide, who 
thought that he was endangering his life by carelessness in an 
awkward spot on the edge of a precipice, went very near to swear- 
ing at him. Another time a man who was carrying him on, his 
back across a swollen torrent and was irritated by his making some 
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slight movement, said in an audible whisper—“ Tentesu, bourich !’’ 
(“ Keep still, you donkey!”) To which Victor Emmanuel re- 
joined, “Ma salo nen chiel che 1’ aso al *@ coul ca porta?” 
(“ But don’t you know that the donkey is the one that carries ?”) 
Of course petitions of one kind and another were frequently 
submitted to the King on behalf of the villagers, and whether 
they solicited pecuniary assistance or the exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy, the petitioners generally got what they 
wanted. Once, however, a request was put forward for the 
release of a man who had been condemned to five years’ imprison- 
ment for perjury. The only answer given to this by the King 
was to the effect that the man ought to have had ten years 
instead of five. The improvements brought about in the Alpine 
districts at Victor Emmanuel’s private expense were of an 
important nature, and the fact that only local workmen were 
employed on the new roads, &c., which were undertaken, in- 
creased the benefit accruing to the mountain population. A 
large staff of gamekeepers was constantly employed in looking 
after the bouquetins, whose preservation has been solely due to 
the measures planned and carried out by the royal sportsman. 
Part of Victor Emmanuel’s herd of these pretty creatures has 
lately been transferred to the Engadine with a view to their 
reacclimatisation in Switzerland, but we shall be agreeably sur- 
prised if anything comes of the experiment. We are afraid 
that in a few years there will be no specimens of the ibex left 
in Europe. We have never seen a live bouquetin, but we have 
seen a dead one, which had been just shot by the illustrious 
slayer and protector of the race. It was an exceedingly beautiful 
animal, with magnificent horns, The bouquetins live in regions 
even higher than those frequented by the chamois. They are 
beyond measure shy, and one is always placed to watch while 
the others feed. If flight is necessary, the male gives the signal, 
and then waits for the female to go first, only starting himself 
when he has seen her fairly on her way to safety. A bouquetin 
will jump thirty feet, coming down securely on a pointed rock 
scarcely wide enough to receive his four feet. The flesh of the 
ibex is esteemed good eating; when Victor Emmanuel was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do to amuse or gratify the Shah, he went 
one morning on to the mountains and shot a bouquetin, which 
he brought home and had cooked for dinner. It is said that the 
Eastern potentate was much pleased by this delicate attention. 
As his realm and his responsibilities grew wider, the King 
turned to the Alps with an ever-increasing feeling of relief. It 
happened one year that he travelled direct from Naples to the 
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Val Champorcher. ‘“ They have “made me go many journeys 
down there,” he said when he arrived, “and I am very tired. 
Believe me, I stand in need of the air of your mountains—only 
that can set me up again.” Then he added, “ Do you know who 
it is who is following me? It is my eldest son, Humbert. Greet 
him, and say a word to him; he too must be made to know and 
love the mountain.” Victor Emmanuel, whose life had been 
three times threatened by inflammatory attacks on the lungs (not 
including his last illness), found out what is now beginning to 
be understood by the medical profession, namely, that persons 
who suffer most from changes of temperature in the plains, may 
expose themselves with impunity to almost any severity of 
weather at a high elevation. On one occasion, when he was 
camping out on the plateau of Dondennaz, the wind was so violent 
that it upset the tents, dispersed the plates and dishes, and blew 
away the King’s hat. The discomfited hunters took refuge in 
shepherds’ huts. Next day, the King, on descending into more 
civilised parts (his head still tied up in a handkerchief, for his 
hat had not been found), gave a lively account of what had 
happened. “If you had only seen,” he said, “ how all my people 
shivered, muffled themselves up, and blew upon their fingers! 
They shall take greatcoats another year, 1 can tell you. As for 
me, I fear nothing, I did not suffer in the least.” 

In one of his last visits to the Valsavranche, the King ex- 
pressed a wish to present the old syndic with the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. ‘Thank you, Monsieur le Roi,” said the old 
man, who was by birth a peasant; “that sort of thing does not 
suit us—all that is for the fine cloth-coats.” “But when it is 
the King himself who offers it to you?” “Itis all one, Monsieur 
le Roi; we peasants have to work, and with this decoration one 
has to set up to be a gentleman. We cannot live like gentle- 
folks.” The King said no more about it, but sent the worthy 
syndic some remarkably fine horned cattle and sheep, which were 
accepted without demur. 

Victor Emmanuel had to an extraordinary degree the royal 
gift of never forgetting the face of a person he had once seen. 
He even recognised from year to year the bouquetins which had 
missed his aim. On the Ist of August 1861, a young priest 
was making his way for the first time to Champorcher, when 
at a sudden turn of the route he found himself face to face with 
the King’s cavalcade. He was taken too much off his guard to be 
able to do anything but get on one side, and when the King 
uncovered, and said graciously, “ Good day, Monsieur l’Abbé,” he 
could not answer a word beyond “Good day, sir.” A year later, 
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the same abbé went to meet the King—this time being the first to 
bow. “ Itseems, Monsieur l’Abbé,” said the King, recognising him 
in a moment and holding out his hand, “that you are in rather 
a better humour than last year. How is your health? How do 
you like this place? You appear to be a little bit of a hunter ; 
come and see me in the encampment. Have you hopes that 
I shall have fine days for my hunting?” Two days after the 
abbé visited the encampment, and the King came out, to meet 
him. “ Well, my abbé,” said he, “it seems that you cannot have 
prayed properly—I had no hunting all yesterday. Let us hope 
for better things another day. A propos, have you dined? Take 
something on your arrival.” 

On Sundays the King would go to early mass in some little 
mountain chapel, and he was careful that the day should be 
observed as an absolute day of rest by his people. The utmost 
he did was to go out alone for an hour or two with his gun and 
shoot a few partridges in a neighbouring wood. He was on the 
best possible terms with all the curés of the mountain villages, to 
whom he was in the habit of giving large sums of money for 
their flocks. It is to a curé—the Abbé Amé Gorret of Gignod— 
that we are indebted for a charming little work from which we 
have gathered a number of the anecdotes related in this brief 
sketch. The Abbé Gorret is a first-rate Alpine climber, and he 
can therefore fully enter into the spirit of mountaineering 
adventure. We are quite ready to believe the words of the Baron 
Bich, President of the Aosta section of the Italian Alpine Club, 
who describes him as “a noble heart under a rude bark.” The 
abbé was often brought into personal relations with the King. 
One day it happened that he thought it his duty to inform 
Victor Emmanuel of certain acts of injustice practised on the 
villagers by persons in the royal employ. “But why did not 
you write to me about that?” said the King. “I knew nothing 
about it. I will make it all right, and if you ever again hear of 
anything of the kind, I beg of you to write to me. I do not wish, 
nor do I at all intend, that my good peasants should have 
occasion or motive to complain of me, or on my account.” 

English visitors to the highlands of Piedmont have been some- 
times considerably puzzled by seeing telegraph wires threading 
the mountain defiles with no apparent destination or purpose. 
These wires were put up in order to keep the King acquainted 
with the affairs of Europe and of Italy. In the event of any 
very pressing despatch arriving at the encampment while his 
majesty was absent, it was sent after him by a messenger, who 
now and then had to scour the heights for hours in search of the 
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missing monarch. Massari, in his ‘ Vita di Vittorio Emanuele,’ 
gives the substance of a telegram taken to the King while he was 
hunting on the upper heights of a mountain called La Bioula, in 
the summer of 1872. The despatch runs as follows: “Au Roi 
dItalie. Préviens VY. M. que ce soir nous avons été objet 
attentat. Grice 4 Dieu sauvés complétement. Madrid, 18 Juillet. 
1.24, du matin—Ameper.” Victor Emmanuel was thrown into 
a state of violent agitation by this announcement ; he left the 
mountain precipitately, and hurried to his tent to write a message 
of congratulation, which was forthwith telegraphed to Spain. 

No Italian writer has as yet collected any reminiscences of the 
King’s visits to what was perhaps his most favourite hunting- 
ground, that is to say, the district of Valdieri, in the Maritime 
Alps. The people of that neighbourhood must certainly possess 
a large stock of anecdotes relating to their Re Vittorio. The 
whole line of route, from the Barra di Ferro at Cuneo to the tiny 
castle at the mouth of the lofty glen of Vallasco, used to be full of 
reminders or suggestions of the mighty hunter who so often 
passed up and down it. It was the King who laid the foundation- 
stone of the great bathing establishment at Valdieri—the most 
cheerless abode, by-the-by, that it was ever our lot to arrive at, 
in the small hours of an icy August morning. Ladies staying 
at this Stabilimento were frequently gratified by a gift of rare 
specimens of Alpine flora, gathered in the mountains under the 
King’s direction. The miniature castle above alluded to was only 
finished the year before Victor Emmanuel died; it was fitted up 
with Spartan simplicity, the sole luxury to be had about the 
place being the rich milk provided by cows furnishing the royal 
dairy. Lower down the King had a comfortable hunting-box 
called Sant’ Anna. There was a bench outside the door where 
he would often sit smoking his cigar and watching the visitors 
going along the road to the Stabilimento. 

The last time that we drove into Cuneo, it so chanced that we 
followed directly in the wake of the royal carriage. The King 
was coming from Vallasco, we, from Tenda. Victor Emmanuel 
was too much at home here for there to be any kind of formal 
reception—the citizens, especially the women and children, stood 
at their doors with smiling faces: that was all. Little did the 
people of the Alps then think how soon that familiar figure 
was to be no more seen, how soon there would be left no way 
of showing their affection to the last Piedmontese and the 
first Italian king, other than the sending of wreaths of mountain 
flowers to a grave in the far-off Pantheon. 
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A Wild Goose Chase. 


I. 


“ Now, yer honour, jist lie quiet and aisy, keep the gun on full cock 
and all ready, but never shtir a limb till I give the curlew’s cry, and 
then look out, for the birds ’ll be just within shot of ye.” 

So spoke Shawn, my herculean henchman, as he laid the last 
bunch of heather on my quivering body, and having satisfied himself 
that I was perfectly well concealed from human sight, he prepared to 
creep off to the spot where he had seen the wild geese alight, in order 
to drive the unconscious victims directly over my head. I nodded 
as he gave his instructions, and ere he crept away promised implicitly 
to obey his commands. But I felt anything but comfortable in my 
novel position. My bed was the bare bog-land, oozy and soft with 
the soaking of the heavy winter rains, my covering the half-withered 
heather which Shawn had uprooted from the hillside. And the 
month was March! There had been no snow in Storport for many 
weeks past, the hills all around me were black and desolate as the 
sky which loomed above, but the bitter March wind came creeping 
over the hill and smote me with chilly hands. I lay patiently for 
some time, the sportsman-like ardour in my heart preventing the 
wind from utterly freezing my limbs, but at length my patience got 
exhausted and I began to stir. Suddenly I heard the faint whistle 
of the curlew—two minutes after I saw a flock of wild geese pass 
almost directly over my head. I fired aimlessly, and missed ! 

Then I found that my garments were completely soaked with bog- 
water, and that my limbs had sunk several inches deep in the oozy 
ground, nay more, that they were only prevented from sinking farther 
by some obstruction which was so hard and cold that it made my bones 
ache. My first care was to exhume my half-buried limbs, my next to 
unearth the substance which had prevented me from sinking utterly. 
This latter proved to be no easy matter, but with the help of the 
spade which Shawn had brought with him to prepare my boggy bed, 
I at length succeeded in clearing away a good deal of earth and 
discovering that my life-preserver was a deal box some five feet long, 
stained almost black with bog-water, and fastened down with half 
a dozen rusty nails. 

I had heard, during my childhood’s days, of fortunate people being 
enriched by the discovery of buried treasures, but I need hardly 
add all such romantic ideas had long since vanished from my mind, 
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and yet as I gazed at, that peculiar-looking box I felt as if a cold 
hand had passed over me, and a succession of the wildest thoughts 
surged through my brain. Exhume and open it I must; and the 
wish became stronger within me when Shawn, who soon returned 
from his goose-driving, did his best to dissuade me from such a 
proceeding. 

“Sure ’tis-no affair of ours, yer honour,” said Shawn, looking at 
the same time so profoundly uncomfortable as to cause my curiosity 
to increase. “Maybe it’s a little potheen that the boys have 
buried.” 

But I cut him short, and insisted that he should assist to exhume 
and open the box. Seeing that I was determined, he at length set to 
work, but he was so slow, and evidently so unwilling, that at length 
my patience got exhausted. I took the spade from his hand, inserted 
it in the crevice upon which Shawn had been working, and with one 
powerful wrench forced off the lid. We both recoiled in horror— 
the box contained a corpse ! 

After the first shock of the discovery was over, I looked again, and 
my dismay iticreased tenfold. 

“ Why, Shawn,” I exclaimed, “ if it isn’t r 

“Yes, in troth,” broke in Shawn; “sure enough it is!” and we 
both stared into the box again. 

In order to explain the strange circumstance which enabled me to 


recognise this corpse, I must chronicle events which took place several 
weeks before I exhumed it. 


Il. 


On the fifteenth day of February the annual winter fair was 
held at Portaclare. The anticipation of this day always created 
a good deal of excitement in the minds of the peasants in and 
around Storport—for it was always constituted a sort of gala day— 
but the announcement of the fair of 1877 brought with it whisperings 
of woe to many a home. The crops had been bad that year, and the 
miserable half-starved tenants had been unable to scrape together 
enough money to pay the rent, so the proctor had summoned them 
to attend, the sessions at Portaclare in order that they might show 
cause why they should not deliver up the whole of their worldly 
goods. 

On the eventful day, which was ushered in with hurricanes of 
blinding sleet, I ordered Shawn to bring out the horse and car that 
we might drive into Portaclare together. By the time we started the 
hail had ceased to fall, but still the wind blew bitterly, freezing with 


its icy breath the little pools on the wayside, and when we drove into 
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Portaclare I felt almost as if my blood was frozen. It was midday 
by that time, and, save for one or two decrepit old men whom we 
had passed on the road, we were the last to arrive. What a gathering 
there was! Thestreets of the little town were so crowded that it was 
almost impossible to make one’s way along. In the market-place 
bevies of rosy-cheeked servant-girls stood waiting to be hired; pigs 
grunted and squealed as the drovers whipped them along; the shop- 
keepers stood at their doors shrieking to the passengers to buy—the 
agent sat in the cosy parlour of the inn comfortably enjoying his 
glass of wine ; gazing with a smile into the wild woe-begone faces of 
the creatures whom he had summoned thither, and determinedly 
shaking his head at every heart-broken appeal. 

“Don’t come to me,” he said; “I’m done with ye, a lot of lazy 
spendthrifts as ye are. Ye'll go before them to-day as ‘ll make 
ye pay!” . 

I sat in a remote corner of the room and quietly watched the 
wretched creatures who crowded around the man; their wild eyes, 
their famished faces, their trembling bodies clad in the dirty rags 
which were their sole protection from the cold. And as I glanced 
from them to the frozen window-panes and the sleet which fell, 
covering with a thin crystal sheet the kerbstone of the street, my 
heart turned sick. 

“Poor, miserable, half-starved wretches!” I thought, “most of 
you will have sore hearts to-night, for you will lose your little all, 
God help you! and there will be nothing but starvation left !” 

Heartsick at the sight of so much woe which I was utterly power- 
less to relieve, I arose and was about to leave the room when my eye 
was suddenly arrested by a figure, ragged, wild, and woe-begone, 
which crouched close up by the window. Five minutes before, I had 
seen this man crouched like a stricken beast before the agent, his 
skeletonian hands outstretched, his parched lips suing for mercy. 

“ For the love of God, Toney Monnaghan, niver be hard on a poor 
boy,” he had said ; “all my potatoes had the black disease this year, 
and they rotted in the ground. My pig took the sickness and died. 
I have two little children down wid a fever, and if ye take away 
my cow I'll have no dhrap of milk to give them, and they'll die !” 

This appeal, heart-breaking as it was, had met with the usual 
repulse : 

“Don’t bring yer lies to me. You'll go before them as ‘Il make 
ye pay!” 

So the man had crept back into the shadow,-and as I saw him 
crouched beside the window I noticed that the piteous look of appeal 
had left his face ; his features were strangely convulsed, his wild eyes 
gleamed, and his hand clenched and unclenched in nervous dread. 
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“That man means mischief,” I said as I passed out into the street. 

At two o’clock the tenants’ cases were to be called on, and as the 
hands of the clock approached that hour I made my way through the 
crowded streets in the direction of the court. The wind blew 
bitterly, thin flakes of snow were falling, and as I walked I felt the 
ice cracking and breaking beneath my feet. I noticed to my wonder 
that the streets ‘through which I passed were almost deserted— 
presently a succession of moans and cries struck upon my ear, then 
I noticed that people were running excitedly, and, following the direc- 
tion which they took, I at length found myself on the outskirts of a 
great crowd which was collected in the principal street before the open 
door of the court. Seeing my own servant amongst the throng, I 
questioned him as to the cause of the excitement, for I noticed that 
many of the people were wringing their hands, others moaned feebly, 
while others glared around them with wild eyes and then seemed to 
utter sighs of relief. Instead of replying to my question, Shawn took 
me by the shoulders and gently propelled me into the middle of the 
throng. 

There I saw the cause of the disturbance. ' 

Lying on the kerbstone, his head supported in the arms of a police- 
man, his face open to the wondering gaze of hundreds of eyes, was 
the agent, stone dead. His body was surrounded by policemen- 
warders of the court—nay, at the cry of murder the very judge upon 
the bench had stopped the course of justice and come forth. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, recoiling upon Shawn ; “how did this 
happen ?” 

“He was just walkin’ along the street, yer honour,” said Shawn, 
quietly, “ when he fell, and laid his head down and died !” 

“ Murdered ?” 

“©, God forbid! yer honour ; what for should he be kilt at all, 
at all ?” 

Nevertheless, I felt convinced that my supposition was right; nay 
nore, I believed that I could point out the very man who had done 
the deed. 


That a murder had actually been committed could not be proved 
on the spot, but the manner of the man’s death was so peculiar as to 
call for a coroner’s inquiry and a post-mortem examination. The 
body, therefore, was at once removed to the inn, and several hours 
after its removal the two principal doctors of the town were on their 
way, armed with the implements necessary for their work. On 
their arrival at the inn a novel scene awaited them. The people 
having at length solved the meaning of the awful words, “ post- 
mortem examination,” had risen up in arms and declared that no such 
82 
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desecration of the dead should be allowed. Before Toney Monnaghan 
became a land-agent he had been one of themselves, and though 
he had been a little hard upon them of late, there wasn’t one man 
among them but would raise his voice against having the poor boy’s 
body cut up likea beast’s. The consequence was—a riot. The police 
were overpowered, the doctors sent packing, the inn taken by storm. 
For two nights the body lay in state, being waked by its wild 
comrades. At the end of that time, the authorities, only too eager to 
bring matters to a peaceful issue, allowed it to be quietly buried. 
As the grave closed above it, popular excitement seemed to die 
away. 

But if the people were satisfied, the authorities were not. Every- 
body believed that a murder had been committed, and that the 
subsequent riot was only an effort to prevent the discovery of the 
murderer. No sooner, therefore, was the unfortunate man buried, 
than the doctors received an order authorising them to exhume the 
body and make a post-mortem examination in secret. One night, 
two nights after the funeral, they set out on their mission with hope- 
ful hearts. It was bitter winter weather. The night was black 
dark; the ground was frozen hard and thickly covered with snow. 
Making straight for the graveyard, the doctors employed themselves 
in opening up the grave. For several hours they worked with pick- 
axe and spade; at last they came upon the coffin, raised it up, and 
opened the lid. 

It was empty ! 

At this piece of audacity on the part of some persons unknown, 
everybody was more amazed than ever, and again came the conviction, 
stronger than before, that murder had been done. But try as they 
would, they could discover nothing. The whole county was thrown 
into a tumult, and popular excitement at its height, when I un- 
wittingly solved the terrible secret by finding the body in the bog. 


Ill. 


Havine sworn Shawn to secrecy, I assisted him to reinter the box, 
and forthwith sent word of the discovery to the magistrate. The 
box was at once removed, the post-mortem examination concluded, and 
the discovery made that the unfortunate man had died of heart- 
disease. Again everybody was amazed, and this time the wonder was 
mixed with shame. After the examination was made, the coroner's 
inquiry was hurried over, and once more, in solemn pomp and with all 
the rights of the Church, the agent was laid in his grave. 

Amidst the solemn concourse which attended this second funeral I 
noticed the wild wan face which had haunted me ever since that day 
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when I had seen it by the frozen window of the inn—the face of the 
very man whom in my own mind I had accused of murder! For a 
moment I hung back ashamed; then I boldly walked forward and 
pressed a bank-note into the wretched creature’s hand. He looked 
from it to me in dazed amazement, then the sight of one of his ragged 
children seemed to make him realise what the money would do. He 
clutched it closer, and with one last look down the open grave he 
crept across the bogs towards his home. 

By whose hand the corpse was conveyed from the churchyard to the 
bog was never discovered. It was generally believed, however, that 
news of the intended examination had been whispered abroad, and that 
the agent was exhumed and hidden solely with a view to preventing 
his body being “ cut up.” 














Vivian the Deauty. 
By MRS. EDWARDES, 
Avt: orn or ‘Ancutz LovELL,’ ‘Ovcut WE To Visit Her,’ &c. 


CHAPTER X. 
HERE, OR ELSEWHERE, 


Sr. Unnicn’s clock has struck twelve ere Jeanne and the house- 
keeper start on their nocturnal mission of seeing that “all is safe” ; 
an empty form, gone through by Ange, at every season of the year, 
with stoic, albeit fruitless, punctuality. They try kitchen windows, 
faithfully barred hours ago by Hans and Elspeth; they shake case- 
ment windows, which opened at their widest could not admit a child 
of six; they look behind impossible screens, they set in order wires 
that, in case of burglarious attack, would, it is supposed by the 
faithful, communicate with a bell in Ange’schamber. And then they 
turn their attention to the front door, left wide open at the time of 
Wolfgang’s arrival, and through which a dozen robbers abreast might 
at any moment of the evening have invaded Schloss Egmont, had they 
listed. 

“Yes, yes,” says Ange, giving abrupt utterance to some distant 
train of mental speculation, “there is a screw loose about that master 
of yours, child. He has not the manners of his station, or the modesty 
either—the modesty, that is to say, that once belonged to the lower 
classes ; and if this kind of thing goes on much longer I shall think it 
right . . . Heaven save and protect us, Jeanne—a man !” 

Ange sinks shivering and panting against the first support that 
presents itself (Ange, who has always declared herself to be, on an 
emergency, worth a regiment of soldiers, who has a hundred stories to 
tell of her own presence of mind, her own desperate valour at different 
past crises of life), That support is—Mr. Wolfgang’s arms. 

“T was just smoking my last cigar in the dark,” he remarks, 
quietly depositing Ange and her emotions on a bench that stands 
outside the door. “Haye you noticed the summer lightnings, 
Fraulein Jeanne? Watch them for a minute, here with me. Even 
for the Black Forest the effects of sudden silver and purple are some- 
thing magic.” 

During the last couple of hours heaven’s face has grown over- 
clouded. It is warm as noon; intensely dark, save where, ever and 
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anon, a firefly’s transitory metallic radiance flashes through the gloom. 
Not a vibration of sound is there in air or on earth. Not a fir-needle 
throughout the vast expanse of neighbouring forests seems to stir. 

As Wolfgang speaks, comes a sudden pulsating flood of white 
light, enabling him and his companion to discern every familiar object 
around—the stiff juniper-hedges of the garden, the moat, the bridge, 
far away, the granite fir-girt summits of the Blauen Mountains—with 
dazzling clearness. Then again sinks down a darkness that can be 
felt, the sickly ray from Ange’s lantern alone enabling them to discern 
each other’s faces; and then, after a pause, during which neither 
master nor pupil speaks, comes another break of light, longer, more 
exquisitely heaven-clear, than the last. 

“Tt is a night when one should be abroad in the forest,” says 
Wolfgang, inhaling a mighty draught of air; cool, sparkling air, 
freshly drawn from the cisterns of midnight. “Often, as a boy, have 
I spent the hours, from midnight to sunrise, watching such lightnings 
as these.” 

“ Here, in the valley of the Héllenthal ?” Jeanne asks him, startled, 

“Here—or elsewhere. What matter longitude and latitude? 
Nature is the same, whether you look at her among Black Forest firs, 
or the olive and ilex*groves of the Alban Hills.” 

“Tt is a great deal too late for honest folk to be out of their beds,” 
remarks Ange, establishing herself well within the door. “You have 
a long walk still before you, Mr. Wolfgang, and if you take my 
advice will lose no time in starting. Jeanne, my dear, come in. 
We wish Mr. Wolfgang, do we not, a very good night!” 

Ange’s figure is looking more grotesquely rebellious to the laws of 
gravitation than usual. It is said that M. Doré gets suggestions for 
outlines from the shadows cast by morsels of crumpled paper on a 
sunlit floor. The profile of Ange’s figure at this moment might, 
assuredly, hint forth any number of weird combinations to an imagina- 
tive mind. Her cap, her curls, have suffered during her quasi-faint ; 
the flounces of her company silk bristle forth, fantastically irregular. 

Little Jeanne notes a quick smile cross Wolfgang’s face. 

“What! Do you consider this a fitting hour for me to start across 
the mountains ?” he begins good humouredly. 

“T consider nothing at all about fitting, or not fitting, sir. The 
last train passed St. Ulrich at eight. When you missed that train you 
must haye known your only alternative was to walk. Jeanne, 
come in.” 

The girl obeys, lingeringly. At the same moment Wolfgang 
makes a strategic backward movement that enables him to plant one 
foot within the threshold of Schloss Egmont. 

“T must throw myself on your compassion, Mam’selle Ange,” he 
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remarks boldly. “For to-night, such fraction of night as remains 
between this and dawn, I ask your hospitality.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir! the servants have gone to rest—every 
habitable room in the Schloss is full.” A look of absolute ludicrous 
terror is on Ange’s face, the lamp in her hand trembles. “I have 
been here over thirty years,’ she goes on in a hollow voice, “and I 
never was placed in such a false position yet. You can walk down to 
St. Ulrich, surely? Make your way to the Bahnhof, knock up the 
station people a 

“And be taken for an escaped socialist,” interrupts the master, 
“rewarded with a revolver-shot for my pains. In these days of 
fraternal equality one does not care to run risks towards the small 
hours of the morning.” 

Ange’s cheeks turn green. She is a woman deeply read in police 
history, and on the instant (so she afterwards makes confession) the 
heroes of a dozen stories of midnight: violence rise, red-handed, before 
her vision. What does she know of this soi-disant master, or of his 
antecedents? Who should answer for his intentions? What were 
the occupants of the Schloss—a handful of women, a servant lad, a 
London dandy—if it came to a conflict with a band of annihilist 
desperadoes, armed to the teeth ? 

“My best Mam’selle Ange,” says Wolfgang, in the tone of easy 
command that, despite his sordid surroundings, so well becomes him, 
“T respect your scruples. You are the guardian of Schloss Egmont, 
and you shrink, naturally, from affording shelter at midnight to 
questionable characters.” 

“To questionable characters!” repeats Jeanne Dempster, in- 
digantly. 

“But it is possible for you to perform an act of charity with cir- 
cumspection. Put me in Paul's study. By locking a couple of 
inner doors you can shut me completely off from the rest of the 
house. I shall depart through the window by daybreak, and the 
only thing I could possibly carry away with me would be young 
Von Egmont’s portrait.” 

Ange has no choice but to consent. Wolfgang assists in barring 
the front door. As they pass the bottom of the staircase he holds 
out his hand to Turk the mastiff (grey.and toothless now, but who 
for more than a dozen years has been the protector of Schloss 
Egmont). The dog crouches and licks it! 

“And still, Jeanne, still, I mistrust the man,” says Ange, when 
a few minutes later her lantern is feebly piercing the gloom of 
an upper staircase; Wolfgang safely imprisoned, acéording to his 
own suggestion, in the oak study. ‘“ Turk’s instinct? Oh, half 
the robberies going are brought about through the connivance of 
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house-dogs. Mr. Wolfgang is not what he seems! Even Frau 
Pastor Meyer—and she has travelled about the world. . . . I won’t 
talk of her breeding, but she is a pious woman, versed in the 
' depravity of our fallen nature—even the Frau Pastor noticed the 
fineness of his linen. What should a Latin master do with cambric 
fronts? Why, his laundress’s bill alone must eat up half his 
earnings. Take my word for it, child, when Count Paul returns, 
Mr. Wolfgang’s day will be over. There will not be room for 
them both under the roof of Schloss Egmont.” 
At which prophecy Jeanne Dempster holds her peace. 


Cuapter XI. 
A HEART, 


“Heroes,” says the proverb, “are not heroes to their valets.” 
Goddesses, if one may generalise from a solitary example, are, 
in no wise, goddesses to their female friends. 

In other classes, other manners. Had Vivian been born, as 
Beauties used to be, in the purple of notoriety, she might have 
bowed more gracefully to her honours, have submitted with finer 
self-respect to her dethronement. Beauty, at one time, was a good 
deal a matter of family connection. There were certain houses in 
which a complexion, a throat, a line of feature, were held to be 
hereditary. The future “toast” knew over what kingdom she 
should hold sway before she left the nursery; was trained to rule, 
rather than conquer, in the school-room—grew accustomed to bear 
a crown, even before her slender shoulders were adequate to the 
weight. 

Vivian is an usurper. Partly by accident, partly by sheer self- 
assertion, not a little—so froward is the esthetic taste of over- 
civilised man—through the fact that she is not beautiful, has she 
won her perilous way to greatness whereunto she was not born ; 
and her success, of its very nature, has hardened, vulgarized her. 

She was elected a beauty—ah, that bitter past tense !—by so power- 
ful a clique, had backers in places so high, that mothers the most 
watchful, wives the most circumspect, were forced to inscribe her 
on their visiting list. ‘An outsider, a photograph celebrity .. . 
the talk of the clubs . . . the Folly of the moment...” These, 
and other harder names, the members of her own sex who loved 
her not might bestow upon Lord Vauxhall’s Invention. They could 
not, dared not, while her star was still in the ascendent, exclude 
her from their houses. 

From their houses... no. But is there any law, written or 
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unwritten, forbidding a hostess to chill as she curtsies, to stab as she 
smiles ? 

Patricia may be forced to admit the Folly of the moment to her 
ball-room, yet will make that Folly feel, as only Patricias can, 
over what kind of volcano her satin-slippered plebeian feet trip so 
lightly. 

What exquisite slights, what finished, well-bred insults must not 
poor Beauty have submitted to from women, even before the 
slackening homage of men warned her that the hour of her downfall 
drew near! How bitterly and oft must she have counted up the 
gains, the losses that celebrity had cost her! What visions must 
have darkened her pillow of the future, hourly becoming more 
certain, when the fiat of humiliation should have gone forth, and 
another Lord Vauxhall have invented another Vivian, or another 
batch of Vivians—is not imitation the Nemesis of notoriety ?—for the 
admiration of the town ! 

Miss Vivash’s success, I repeat, of its very nature, has hardened, 
vulgarized her. It has done more. It has taken away every whole- 
some simple taste of life from her feverish palate. Lady Pamela Law- 
less, butterfly though she be, has a thousand ways, more or less wise, 
of massacring time. Lady Pamela is a good walker, a not unin- 
telligent observer of men and things, finds genuine pleasure in every 
kind of outdoor sport—even in the Kegelbahn! Lady Pamela, 
ere four-and-twenty hours go by, has settled down with perfect 
resignation to her fortnight’s dose of Schloss Egmont . . . and the 
society of Sir Christopher Marlowe. 

To poor Beauty all is barren from Dan to Beersheba; the world, 
in very truth, a doll stuffed with straw, save where the complexion, 
the slaves, the parasols, the bonnets of Vivian Vivash are concerned. 

She detests all that the country yields with a detestation worthy 
of Miss Kilmansegg. Her ankles are too weak for these horrible 
hilly walks that surround Schloss Egmont. The smell of the pine- 
forests is like a benzone lamp, reminds her of cleaned gloves, of 
village tea-parties. She is convinced the sun, should she rashly 
venture in it, would bring on an apoplexy. During the season she 
was strong enough to waltz for four or five hours every night of her 
life ; to pass her mornings on the historic walking grey, in the Row ; 
to spend her afternoons in shopping or driving, to dine out seven 
consecutive days in each week, and generally attend all the races, 
four-in-hand meetings, Twickenham dinners, and garden-parties 
going. 

But, then, this was in London! 

There is something really pathetic in the persistency with which 
her thoughts centre on the London she has left, the London which, 
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it would seem, continues to drive, dine, dance—to worship, even, at 
the shrine of new goddesses, in her absence ! 

“The whole Beauty question wants ventilating,” Lady Pamela will 
tell her, consolingly. “See how much more fairly things are managed 
on the turf! Every new Beauty ought to be heavily handicapped 
(a committee of dowagers might decide upon the penalties and 
allowances), and a first favourite, when her day is over, be provided 
for by act of Parliament.” 

“A first favourite had better be pensioned off at the end of one 
season.” Thus Vivian, with a bitter laugh. “Three months is 
long enough for such a reign. I ought to have had smallpox, or 
have died, or married, a twelvemonth ago.” 

“You would, in that case, have possessed exactly a twelvemonth’s 
less bracelets, my dear,” answers Lady Pamela, calmly. 

Bracelets! Listening to the two friends, as they discuss this 
ever-fresh theme, one would think that human life, with all its 
complex measure of joy and pain, could be computed by jewellery. 

Ovid, wise with the wisdom of his generation, remarks that certain 
Roman ladies had birthdays as often as it suited them. Martial, in 
an epigram, reproaches Silva with celebrating eight of these festivities . 
yearly. A modern London beauty, in the matter of presents, if in 
nothing else, throws the ladies of old Rome into the shade. Quite 
coolly, Jeanne and Mam’selle Ange listening, will Vivian talk of the 
diamond ring sent her by Prince This, or the pearl and ruby bracelet 
presented to her by the Duke of That. Her horse, her riding-habit, 
the opera tickets, the yachting tours of Lady Pamela and herself, 
have been obtained free of cost. “Doubtful,” so the Beauty play- 
fully declares, “ if we have paid our own grocers’ bills.” As for Mr. 
Chodd—his gifts, not returned, it would seem, at the rupture of the 

engagement, must have been legion. ‘Trinkets, silks, laces, all the 
costliest items in Vivian’s possession are spoken of as Samuel’s choice, 
Samuel’s fairing, dear good Samuel’s latest peace-offering, w.s.w. 
If he was thus amenable to reason as a suitor, what might not 
consistently have been hoped from Mr. Chodd as a husband! 

The loss of her quondam lover occasions Vivian more fond regret 
than a surface observer might give her credit for. On the third 
morning after the London visitors’ arrival, Jeanne, stopping before 
the open door of the improvised “ boudoir,” discovers poor Beauty in 
tears; such innocuous tears as may on occasion give safe relief to 
temper, yet not endanger one’s eyelashes or mar one’s complexion, 
It is an art, a science in itself, this knowing how and when to weep. 

Everything in the outdoor world is joyous to-day. A brisk north 
wind, with a refreshing sense of coming autumn in its breath, stirs 
among the forests; the sun shines with godlike fervour on the 
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distant Blauen tops; he shines, with purple sweetness, in the hearts 
of Mam’selle Ange’s roses. The burn trills out a never-ending song 
without words as it runs onward, onward, over its bed of moss and 
stone, towards the Rhine. 

But all is tuneless, sunless, to Beauty. She sits at her writing- 
table—in a morning wrapper all too ravishing to be described by this 
homely historian—a jewelled pen (whose gift? Jeanne wonders) 
between her fingers, a monogrammed sheet of notepaper outspread 
before her. All is tuneless, sunless, to Miss Vivash. The post has 
brought her the Weekly Socials, once the harbingers, the bulwarks 
of her reputation, and Vivian sees the world through smoke-coloured 
spectacles. 

A new Beauty has been invented. Hence these tears! Metisto- 
philes, The Star and Garter Gazette, and other such chameleon-like 
journals of society sing pzeans in the new, Beauty’s favour. What 
antidote can be offered by July sunshine, by forest, stream, or garden, 
to shaft so poisoned as this ? 

“ Tt is monstrous, the work of a cabal,’ Miss Vivash exclaims, invit- 
ing Jeanne, by a glance, to enter, and pushing aside her writing 
* materials with irritation. “ And to think that I should have been 
betrayed by this turncoat, time-serving Metistophiles.” Taking 
up a paper from the heap that lie beside her. “One, two, three... 
yes, I have had three copies sent me by different dear good-natured 
friends, afraid, each of them, lest the vile scandal should not reach me 
fast enough. A new Beauty, indeed! As if Beauties, like mush- 
rooms, could spring up in a night.” 

She turns the pages impatiently ; then, in a voice that quivers with 
genuine feeling, begins to read the vile scandal aloud. It is a 
panegyric, foreign to this story, upon some freshly imported dark- 
eyed American, “The Boston Rose,” whose charms and whose 
millinery have been the delight of Goodwood. Every detail respecting 
the lady’s dress, manner, speech, and luncheon is given with delight- 
ful outspokenness ; indeed, little Jeanne, in her ignorance, can scarce 
decide whether the racehorses, the jockeys, the three-card men, or 
the reigning beauties are the most familiarly criticised. The Rose’s 
parasol was expressly manufactured for her use in Lyons—its device, 
knots of her emblematic flower, with the initials B. R. on a white 
moiré ground. Her bouquet was presented to her, with exquisite 
grace, on the course, by Lord Vauxhall. No less a personage than 
His Serene Transparency, Prince Ludwig of Szczakowa, was plate- 
holder while the Beauty picked her chicken bones and consumed her 
lobster salad. 

“ Although mobbed at every turn,” concludes the paragraph, “ the 
roughs. crying ‘that’s her, that’s her,’ royalty eyeing her through 
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opera glasses, a jealous herd of mothers and daughters criticising her 
every movement as she walked down the course upon her husband’s 
arm, the Boston Rose wore her honours with the quiet unconsciousness 
that already distinguishes her. Enthusiastic artists and poets declare 
that such a nose and lips have never before been seen, out of marble. 
In sober prose we may state that no such living goddess, ‘ripe and 
real, worth all the beauties of your stone ideal,’ has graced Goodwood 
during the past dozen years, at least.” 

“ Tt is written by their own sub-editor,” cries Vivian, throwing the 
paper from her with disgust. “It is the work of Stokes! Could I 
mistake his style? Did Stokes not give me scores of such notices, 
did he not give me a leader every second week, until I refused to get 
him an invitation to Strawberry House? ‘No such goddess seen at 
Goodwood for a dozen years!’ And only last July . . . twelve short 
months ago. . .” 

She turns abruptly to the glass; she analyzes the reflection it gives 
her back. Alas, and at this moment lines are on her forehead, hard- 
ness is round her lips. It takes no great stretch of prophetic vision 
to predict what Vivian Vivash will be in half another decade. 

“T am not growing old,” so she cries harshly, and more as though 
she apostrophized fate than addressed her companion. “I have not 
changed—'tis impossible I should have changed, and me not eight- 
and-twenty yet!” 

Be not over-critical, reader! Can you expect the most beautiful 
woman the world has seen for four hundred years to be grammatical ? 

“ And this notice in the Star and Garter!” Taking up another 
paper, out of whose sheets drops a lithographed sketch—a short- 
lipped, high-nosed, drooping-shouldered gem of the aristocracy. 
“To think that a miserable penny-a-liner, a man whom we used to 
have to dinner out of pity, dares, because I am alone and unprotected, 
to write of me like this! 

“<The success of our deposed queen was, from first to last, a success 
of esteem. Thanks to a smile, a pair of shoulders, a friendly artist, 
and a‘momentary stagnation in the beauty mart, she awoke one 
morning, like Lord Byron, to find herself famous. That the descent 
of the stick has been quick as the uprising of the rocket can surprise 
no one. The whilom divinity of our smoking-rooms, the Y. V. 
of our breast-pins and pipe-bowls, had not, in plain English, and 
as the intelligent foreigner told us from the first, a feature in her 
face.’ 

“And I wish that I were dead—no, I wish Lord Vauxhall were 
dead, here at my feet.” The light that lies in Beauty’s eyes is not a 
pleasant one. “But for him and his Twickenham dinners—dinners 
given to ladies of position to-day, to Mademoiselle Sara, from the 
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circus, to-morrow—I should not have angered the one man who 
loved me. . .” 

A look of real emotion sweeps across Vivian’s face. Wound the 
vanity of a woman of her mould, and, in nine cases out of ten, she 
will unaffectedly believe ’tis her heart that suffers. 

«. , . I should be rich, I should have the world on my side still. 
During a season and a half, who dared leave me out of anything? I 
went to all the ambassadors’ houses, I used to sit next the prime 
minister at dinner. If members of reigning families came to London 
on a visit I was asked to meet them. My name appeared, as a 
matter of course, at the concerts and garden parties. . . . And when 
the Court went in mourning I wore black. If I had married—yes, if 
I had married even a shoddy Mecenas”—let us not ask how 
Beauty pronounces the word !—I should be in high places at this 
moment. The American creature is married. To get on in such a 
horrid, intriguing world, a poor helpless woman wants a protector. 
Thank heaven, Jeanne,” this with trenchant bitterness, “that you are 
out of reach of temptation. Thank heaven, on bended knee, for your 
homely looks. There was a time,” moans Beauty, “ when I thought 
I would rather die than be ugly—yes, and I have said so openly, no 
matter what fine ladies with plain faces were listening. I had best 
change my opinions now. To be dowdy and virtuous, to have this 


hideous Black Forest for a background, to count the spoons, to 
chronicle the small beer of Schloss Egmont will be my fate, I doubt 
not, and I—oh, I shall have to bear it, yet neither commit murder 
nor suicide, if I can!” 

And motioning to Jeanne to quit her, Miss Vivash, with a dreary 
yawn, returns to her letter-writing. Without betrayal of confidence, 
may we not glance across her shoulder and read ? 


“Schloss Egmont, in Baden. 

“My VERY DEAREST Princess,—All that you told me of your old 
home falls short of the mark. Schloss Egmont is simply too charming. 
Till now I never knew how little I care for the dingy parks, the hot 
and glaring streets of London. The forests are pretty to a degree, 
exactly the fashionable shade of deep bluish green that is so becoming 
—you must remember the dress I wore at Lady Flora Walgrave’s 
breakfast? At present I have not got beyond the dear romantic old 
garden. The fish-ponds, and juniper-hedges, and things do make one 
feel so a la Watteaw! It seems a sin to have no aspirant R.A., brush 
in hand, to paint one. Yesterday I took afternoon tea, merely from 
artistic sentiment, beside a broken dial on the western terrace, and 
consoled my solitude by thinking how often you and Count Paul must 
have played there when you were children. I wore an enchanting 
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tea gown of printed washing silk, on a cream ground over blue, the 
silk made en sacque, with cascade of Auvergne lace, folds of Indian 
muslin (fitting the figure exquisitely), and a cap the same shade, of 
Pompadour satin. It seems to me, though I have only seen your 
brother with the eyes of the spirit, that I know him better than any 
of the throng I used to dance and ride with in London. How much 
more really flattering*is his delicate homage than all the noisy fulsome 
praises of the crowd! . . . But you must promise never to betray 
me—neyer to let him suspect that I wrote thus! Alas, I am too 
romantic, it is the fault of my character. If my heart had been 
worldly, I should be in a very different position at this moment, as 
you know. 

“Mam’selle Ange, the housekeeper, a quite too delicious old oddity, 
received a telegram from Count Paul this morning, and we are to 
expect his coming next Saturday. Lady Pamela and Sir Christopher 
wish to get up theatricals for the evening of his arrival, and I have 
been persuaded into saying yes. Had my taste been consulted, I 
would far sooner have met for the first time in the delightful quietness 
of the country, the budding woods around, the primroses blossoming, 
the song of the nightingale, or of whatever bird it is that sings at this 
season of the year, overhead! But poor dear Pamela is as frivolous 
as ever, and Sir Christopher 

“ Ah, my friend, conscience, I confess, pricks me sorely when I 
look at Sir Christopher Marlowe, and think what manner of man he 
might have become had fate been kinder to him. But ‘’tis folly to 
remember.’ Sir Christopher has an ancient name, an unincumbered 
estate, and I am a lowly born country girl, raised by accident (as some 
one says, Can you help being perfectly beautiful any more than being 
perfectly clever, or a perfect fool?) out of the ranks. Yes, dearest 
Salome, though the great ones of the earth have taken me up, I never 
forget my station, or theirs. But I have A Heart! Any woman who 
marries without love, according to my code, commits a crimé. And 
so Sir Christopher knows that Iam unchangeable, and tries to pretend, 
poor thing, that he is consoled. Sometimes the fear haunts me that 
he will turn desperate—at a certain miserable time, don’t you 
remember hearing how wildly he played at loo and baccarat? and 
marry Lady Pamela Lawless. Heaven forbid it! Although I can 
give nothing warmer, the poor little fellow has all my friendship, and 
I would not see a man I care for marry a milliner’s block. A 
milliner’s block, too, without beauty, though no one living underrates 
pink and white charms, and worships intellect more than me. 

“ As I have spoken of theatricals, you will ask about our dramatis 
persone. Oh, what a falling off is here—and when one remembers 
my success with Lady Clearwell’s Incomparables, every place gone 
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three weeks beforehand, and stalls got for the Portuguese princes 
only through the very highest influence! But I have drunk the 
Cup of Eclat to the dregs—my ambition now is a fireside, domestic 
joy, affection—and I rate such vanities at their true worth. Ma tres 
chére, we have got, in addition to the three chief actors that you 
know, the housekeeper’s adopted daughter, little Jeanne. The child 
is plain to piquancy; her lank locks, lean cheeks, and ‘intense’ ex- 
pression would fit her for a model in the art school of ugliness. We 
have also got—tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in May Fair—a 
certain Herr Wolfgang, Jeanne’s arithmetic master, to take the part 
of jeune premier, The poor man is awkward and uncomfortable, as 
might be expected from a person in his position, still, as he can speak 
English decently, one was obliged to enlist him or give up the idea of 
theatricals. You can imagine, with what you used to call my patrician 
proclivities, that Herr Wolfgang’s society must be rather a trial to 
me. However, I think nothing of myself. All I wish is to insure a 
brilliant home-coming to the brother of my friend. 

“T gather from Mam’selle Ange’s talk that Count Paul’s tastes are 
admirably simple. In his boyhood he met with some romantic 
adventure, it seems that for years has made him shun the world. 
(Like the hero in;that talented novel we read together, don’t you 
remember, the free-thinking Life Guardsman, with fifty thousand a 
year, and blond whiskers,"who took to wandering about Europe, the 
curse of Cain on his brow, and singing anacreontic songs in the cafés !) 
Oh, are not these tastes {mine? A country life, a moderate fortune, 
enough and only enough of London to give zest to the remaining five 
months of the year! One’s friends about one, a little quiet yachting, 
perhaps, in autumn—ah, dearest friend, will these placid delights of 
existence ever be mine, or... 

“T send a thousand diplomatic good wishes to ce cher Prince, and I 
am my Salome’s devotedly attached,—Viv1an. 


“Have you heard of this’American parvenue, whom the newspapers 
are absurdly trying to write into celebrity ? I saw her at the Opera, 
before I left town, a little lean doll, with wide-open foolish eyes, the 
manners of a schoolgirl, and a husband who, they say, is a first- 
rate pistol-shot, andj{will not allow his wife’s photograph to be sold 
in the shops. My dear, she can come to no good. These barbarous 
marital virtues might do in California, do for one of the heroes in 
Bret Harte’s novels. They will never pave the way to success in 
Nineteenth Century London.” 
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Cuapter XII. 


FIRST REHEARSALS. 


Pau von Eemont’s return is fixed for Saturday. The actors have 
five days yet before them for the erection of their stage, for the 
organisation of their footlights, for their scenery, properties, pro- 
grammes, rehearsals, and quarrels. 

Quarrels? Who that takes a part in amateur theatricals but 
must echo the sentiments of quaint old proverb-writer, Le Clerq ? 
“ J’adore les proverbes.” So he makes one of his own stage personages 
declare. “C'est la plus belle invention. C’est la source de mille 
tracassaries. Aussitdt qu’on les introduit dans une maison on est 
assuré de jouir de toutes les divisions, de toutes les zizanies, les 
médisances, les calomnies, qui regnent ordinairement parmi les acteurs 
de profession.” 

“Unless the cast is revised, I owe it to my own self-respect to 
withdraw from the piece,” says Miss Vivash, with uplifted profile, 
“ My recollections of dearest Blanche Plantagenet, of Lord William 
Frederick de Vesey—such high-breeding, such talent-——” 

“ Unless I may stick to Cesario, I act nothing,” cries Lady Pamela, 
stoutly determined. “I have ordered my Hessians to be sent over 
from London, and unless I can bring them in, like Mr. Crummler’s 
pump, I strike.” 

“ Ladies,” interposes Ange, in despair, “remember my larder! 
self-respect, high-breeding, Hessians. I have ordered twenty pair of 
chickens from France, I have ordered pies from Strasburg, and 
salmon from Geneva. And there is thunder in the air!” 

“Pity the sorrows of a grand chamberlain,” chimes in Sir Christopher 
Marlowe, tragically. “A grand chamberlain in a yellow-flowered 
waistcoat, an ill-fitting periwig, an ermine-lined cloak, and knicker- 
bockers of the period. This is my attire. My histrionic genius will 
be displayed in making fourteen profound salutations, in announcing 
everybody into everybody else’s presence, and in generally tripping 
myself up on my own sword, from the rising of the curtain until its 
fall. If I might exchange——” 

“No further exchanges are possible,” says Miss Vivash, coldly. 
“As dear Lady Pamela inclines so strongly towards hose and doublet, 
I suppose she must have her way. Such things are matters of taste. 
You, Sir Christopher, would be too incongruous as the Count 

ead 

“But congruous, exceedingly, in the yellow-flowered waistcoat and 
ill-fitting periwig of the Grand Chamberlain! Mein Herr,” and 
Sir Christopher turns to Wolfgang, “I wish you joy of the part 
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assigned to you to enact. You are to make love, sir, in quick 
succession to the Duchess of Carrara (as played by Miss Vivash) and 
to her Maid of Honour (as played by Fraulein Jeanne). You are 
to be galant, jealous, ferocious, and irreproachably matrimonal, in a 
breath. You are also to wear a cherry-coloured doublet, unearthed 
from the depths of Mam’selle Ange’s lumber-room, white boots, a Baden 
militiaman’s sword, a plume, and tights. Receive my best wishes.” 

The evening of the first set rehearsal hasarrived. A stage, at once 
cumbrous and creaky, after the manner of German carpenter’s work, 
has been put up in the state dining-room ; footlights are burning and 
going out at uncertain intervals; properties have been hastily got 
together ; a scene, anachronistic as to date and country, has been 
brought down from the Fiirstenzimmer ; and all the members of the 
corps are quarrelling, with true theatrical warmth and spirit, over | 
their rdles. The master, who as yet has not heard a word of the play, y 
is to be allowed to read his part. Miss Vivash undertakes the func- 
tions of stage-manager and prompter. Ange—sore perplexed as to 
the likely effect of thunder on poultry and Strasburg pies, hot, and i 
dishevelled from superintendence of the village carpenters, sits away 
in the darkest corner of the salle, doing audience. 

“Tf you would like to put yourself entirely in my hands, Mr. 
Wolfgang ?” suggests the Beauty, in dulcet tones. “I have acted 
twice in this piece with Lady Clearwell’s Incomparables, Lord 
William Frederick taking Leoni. I know how every word, every look 
| of the impassioned lover (poor dear Lord William Frederick!) should 
| be rendered. ‘Will you consent ?” 
i “ Will you consent to be troubled with such a pupil?” Wolfgang 
answers, moving instantly to her side. “I have no dramatic 
genius, at the best of times. I am not sure of getting out a single 
B. or P. correctly.” ; 

“Oh, we will make allowance for deficiencies,” she interrupts. : 
“ Of course, in such a position as yours, it is not likely you should 
have seen any first-class acting, but you will be on the scene with me ( 
nearly all the time, and with my abilities, as Lady Clearwell says,I 
ean pull the greatest stick in the world through.” Tact, it may be 
remarked, is scarcely one of Vivian Vivash’s characteristics. ‘Now! 
If every one is ready, we may as well begin. Sir Christopher, you 
enter from C. to L.” 

“Wondering which of the seven cardinal sins I have committed, 
and swearing by every hair in my reverend beard. . . . Garrick, him- 
self, could make nothing of sucha character,” breaks forth Sir 
Christopher, with more energy than it is his custom to show on any 
subject. “If you are bent on comedy, Miss Vivash, why not choose 
something all the world knows? There is ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
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I will undertake to give you Tony Lumkin, down to the ground, 
a 

“She Stoops to Conquer’ requires half a dozen set scenes. We 
have one—if you can call it one! ‘She Stops to Conquer’ requires 
sixteen performers. The Schloss Egmont Incapables (I hope you 
admire the title I have found for our company, Mr. Wolgang ?)—the 
Schloss Egmont Incapables muster five—if you can call them five.” 

“Then have a farce, something that shall make the gods laugh, 
even though they do not know a word of English. ‘Betsy Baker,’ 
or ‘ Poor Pillicoddy.’ We have about the right number, it seems, for 
‘Poor Pillicoddy, ’ and I will take Sarah Blunt. There is not a pro- 
fessional in London can act a servant-girl better than I, and our 
friend, Wolfgang, will give us Pillicoddy, Germanized.” 

“With the part of Anastasia Pillicoddy for myself. You are 
exceedingly appreciative, Sir Christopher! Will Miss Dempster’s 
talents or those of Lady Pamela be best adapted for the colossal 
mariner, Captain O’Scuttle.” 

“Can Captain O’Scuttle wear Hessian boots?” cries Lady Pamela. 
“T am unburdened by false pride. I will take any character in the 
English drama which will enable me to bring in my boots.” 

“Then take the Grand Chamberlain,” says Sir Christopher 
promptly. “Wear your Hessians, spurs and all, Lady Pamela, 
and let me be the Maid of Honour’s lover. Miss Dempster, you 
consent to the transfer ?” 

“Tt would be a vast deal simpler to give up the idea of acting,” 
says Miss Vivash, with a movement of impatience. “Even in this 
benighted country, I don’t choose that people should connect my name 
with a failure.” 

“You should have settled these diputes among yourselves, earlier,” 
cries Ange, in a choked voice. “Only this morning I might have 
counter-ordered my supper. Twenty pair of chickens, Strasburg 
pies, salmon—and thunder in the air !” 

“Suppose we go through the rehearsal first, and discuss our 
demerits afterwards,” suggests Wolfgang, in his tone of quiet 
mastery, a tone to which Vivian, herself, unconsciously yields, 
“The Chamberlain,” consulting the book as he speaks, “enters first, 
and to him Count Leoni. Some one tell me the plot in three words, 
that I may know what ground the Count Leoni stands upon.” 

“Plot!” repeats Sir Christopher, with a groan. “As if our 
splendid play possessed one! I have read it six times, I have learnt 
my part—Lady Pamela, rather, has drilled my part into me—and 
I know less what the whole thing is about than I did at starting. 
In the first place, the Count Leoni is not the Count Leoni at all.” 

“That is wrong,” exclaims Ange, glad of an occasion to ventilate 
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her temper at the master’s expense. ‘Give me a man, Mr. Wolf- 
gang, who is what he seems. I am no friend of concealments and 
disguises.” 

Under pretext of approaching a lamp, Mr. Wolfgang moves 
somewhat aside. He bends his face down, as if engaged in conning 
his part, and replies not. 

“T honour your sentiments, Mam’selle Ange,” remarks Sir Chris- 
topher. ‘“ But I goa great deal further. I say, give me the man 
who does not need the same pair of lips to refuse him twice. This 
wretched count, who is no count, gets snubbed by every woman in 
the piece.” 

(“The part will suit me, after all,” says Wolfgang in parenthesis, 
and without looking round.) 

“Ts rejected by the Duchess, Miss Vivash, flirted with, furiously, 
by the Maid of Honour, Fraulein Jeanne, and, in the end, is poor 
creature enough——” 

“ The story tells itself, without annotation, Sir Christopher,” cries 
Vivian, her colour heightening. “ Mr. Wolfgang, you are this poor 
creature, this Prince Louis of Savoy, who, disguised as his own envoy, 
solicits the hand of the Duchess Olympia. Let the rehearsal 
proceed.” 

The rehearsal proceeds: more smoothly than might have been 
hoped for, after prelude so stormy. Whatever the worth of the 
comedy, as Art, it is not ill-suited to the powers of the “ Egmont 
Incapables.” Vivian has been taught to act by the best professional 
instructors in London—lI should rather say, has been taught to 
walk “stagily” before footlights, to pose in “stagey” attitudes, 
to talk in a “stagey” voice: the art of acting is unteachable. Lady 
Pamela, as an amateur, is above mediocrity. In the character of 
the Maid of Honour there is ample scope for Jeanne to display 
grace, liveliness, and a certain sly girlish malice that is not without 
its charm. 

At the first telling scene in the play, the interview between 
Olympia’s lover and the mischievous Maid of Honour, even Mam’selle 
Ange,applauds. 

Grut1a. Take my word for it, the Prince of Savoy has had a very 
lucky escape from the Duchess of Carrara. 

Leoni. You amaze me, madam. In what way? 

GruLrA. She is as capricious as forty Duchesses, an1 five hundred 
Maids of Honour. 

Leonz. A very venial fault. 

Gru. She is haughty. 

Leront. A Duchess should be so. 

Gruu1a. Recklessly profuse of expenditure. 
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Leoni. Her rank may demand it. 

Grout. Of boundless extravagance. 

Leon. Her means may warrant it. 

Gru1s. Inordinately given to pleasure. 

Leont. The taste is not uncommon. 

Grut1a. And to conclude, she loves some one else. 

Lronr. Ah, now you have me at fault. Louis of Savoy could 
accept no second love. 

Wolfgang pronounces these words with significance; he looks 
hard across the stage at Miss Vivash. 

Accept no second love! A man who should win Beauty’s ship- 
wrecked heart must be content to take it with unquestioning faith, 
content to take it in such shattered, dilapidated condition as it came 
to him. Second, fifth, tenth—who shall reckon the experiences that 
poor heart has gone through since the day when Lord Vauxhall 
first launched his trouvaille, without compass, without anchor, among 
the perilous shoals and quicksands of London life ? 

“Second love!” exclaims Lady Pamela Lawless, with her airy 
laugh. “ Vivian, my dear, fancy you or me going back to such 
pre-Adamite matters as our second loves.” 

“My first love is the only one to which I have been constant,” 
says Miss Vivash, unconsciously sincere. “ By the time I was seven 
years old, I knew my looking-glass was my best friend, and I fell 
in love with what I saw there. I shall remain faithful to that 
attachment till I die.” 

“ Bravissima,” cries Sir Christopher, applauding on his finger-tips. 
“Tf it were not for shocking Mam’selle Ange, we would imagine 
ourselves to be in the Palace of Truth, get upa game of ‘ Confessions,’ 
Miss Vivash enacting the penitent-in-chief. It would be more 
piquant than the wickedest play ever written in any language.” 

The rehearsal has to be thrice repeated. The master acquits 
himself creditably, B.’s and P.’s notwithstanding; but Vivian is a 
severe critic, and professes herself still unsatisfied. Mr. Wolfgang’s 
points are not those with which Lord William Frederick brought 
down the plaudits of the house at Brighton. Mr. Wolfgang does 
not show tenderness enough as the lover of the Duchess, he throws 
altogether unnecessary ardour into his passing flirtation with the Maid 
of Honour. Especially does his rendering of one little scene go 
against her critical judgment. Looking after Giulia as she quits 
the stage, Leoni is made to exclaim : 

“ At last, then, I obtain what I have sickened for so long ; woman’s 
love, without the alloy of woman’s vanity and self-interest. I am 
loved for myself, not for my : 

“Oh dear, no, Mr. Wolfgang, this kind of thing will never do,” 
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interrupts Vivian, sharply. ‘“ You misunderstand the whole drift 
of the situation. Leoni is thinking of Olympia, only of Olympia.” 

“ But he has that moment besought Giulia, passionately, to marry 
him,” suggests the master. 

“Tn a fit of mistaken jealousy, not caring whether the girl answers 
yes or no. His manner to her must be supremely indifferent—Lord 
William Frederick acted it so deliciously that dearest Blanche 
Plantagenet was just the least bit in the world piqued—his eyes 
must follow her coldly as she leaves the scene.” 

“Ach, soh! That will want study indeed. Little Jeanne,” says 
Wolfgang kindly, and holding out his hand to his pupil, “come hither. 
This ‘looking cold’ is a part that will, indeed, need practice.” 

For a moment there is dead silence. Wolfgang’s expression of 
face, the familiar “ little Jeanne,” the change from the half-deferential, 
half-bantering manner in which he has been receiving Vivian’s 
instructions, take every one present aback. 

Vivian herself is the first to speak. ; 

“Tf an amateur performance is to have a chance of success there 
should be, not half a dozen, but half a hundred rehearsals. Every 
point, as Lady Clearwell says, ought to be laboured at, stippled up 
like a miniature. The Maid of Honour may not be brilliantly 
witty F 

“ Brilliantly witty !” echoes Sir Christopher, with gloomy emphasis. 

“But I have never known it fail of success when I have taken 
the part of Olympia.” A master memory used to keep score of the 
number of times the heroine fainted throughout a fashionable novel. 
Could any mind reckon up the “I’s” that occur during one half- 
hour of Vivian Vivash’s conversation? “All I ask is—that I 
should be decently supported. I must coach you all, separately 
and individually, in your parts. Now, if Mr. Wolfgang ”—she gives 
a side glance, then looks down—‘if Mr. Wolfgang could run over 
to Schloss Egmont for an hour or so every forenoon, not exactly 
for general rehearsal, but just to polish up the scenes of Love and 
Jealousy, in which Leoni and the Duchess appear alone ?” 

What answer but one can Wolfgang, a man in nowise lifted to 
heroic heights above vanity, return to such an appeal? He will run 
over to Schloss Egmont to-morrow, will hold himself in readiness at all 
hours of the day between this and Saturday, if such be Miss Vivash’s 
commands. 

“ And your pupils in Freiburg,” cries Ange, looking up with a queer 
expression from her corner— those excellent studious lads you have 
so often told us about, to whom work means work, and Euclid, Euclid. 
What is to become of the pupils’ mathematics while the master is 
junketting and play-acting about the country ?” 
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“The pupils need rest,” says Wolfgang, gravely. “Overwork is 
sapping their intellectual strength. I shall give my excellent 
studious lads a holiday until the morrow of Paul von Egmont’s 
return.” 

“The studious lads, and their mathematics, too, seem to be of an 
elastic nature,” retorts Ange, drily. 


CuartTer XIII. 


LORD VAUXHALL’S INVENTION. 


Wotreane keeps his word. The scenes of love and jealousy are as 
conscientiously laboured at as though the great Lady Clearwell were 
stage manageress, and everything augurs well for Vivian’s approaching 
triumph. 

Laces, satins, paste brilliants, Hessian boots, are on their road from 
London ; pink satin playbills, with Vivian Vivash’s name pre-eminent 
in big capitals, are ordered from Baden; notes of acceptances, yes, 
even from their Serene Transparencies at the Residenz, pour hourly 
in. Mam’selle Ange, over head and ears in the preparation of calves’- 
feet jelly, English plum-cakes, and German zuckerbakerei, Mam’selle 
Ange, more confused of thought, more uncertain of temper than usual, 
declares that a new reign of folly and ruin is being inaugurated at 
Schloss Egmont. From father to son, the von Egmonts have ruined 
themselves after one fashion. It will be the same story now: the 
only difference that, with fast London notions, with a set of fast 
London prodigals to assist him, Paul’s ruin is likely to come about 
at a somewhat quicker pace than that of his ancestors. 

Everything augurs well for Vivian’s approaching triumph; but 
Vivian herself is bored, well-nigh to extinction! When the English 
post is in, when the late breakfast is dawdled through, when Wolfgang 
has received his daily dose of poison from the flattering cold eyes of 
his preceptress, how, in very truth, should poor Beauty occupy her- 
self? After Paul yon Egmont’s return, things may be better. Von 
Egmont, so she will say pleasantly to Jeanne and Mam’selle Ange, 
between her yawns, will, at least, be human. He will have subjects 
of conversation (by “conversation” Vivian means the gossip of the 
clubs, the last scandal of the turf, or of the law-courts), and he will 
have taste—to appreciate Miss Vivian Vivash’s charms! 

Meanwhile there are endless hours still to be slaughtered before 
his arrival—in this July prime, this perfect weather; no fleck of 
cloud, from dawn to even, on Heayen’s blue face; every black aisle of 
the forest warm with piny fragrance; the distant mountains steeped, 
from pinnacle to base, in sunshine! Endless hours of the too transient 
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Schwartz Wald summer to be slaughtered, not delighted in. Are 
there no Big Houses in the neighbourhood, no resident families, no 
mortal means that shall rescue one from Schloss Egmont and from the 
vacuum of one’s own thoughts? Is there nothing profitabler to listen 
to than the soughing of the fir boughs, the fall of the woodcutter’s 
axe, the cadence of the little burn as it runs on for ever through the 
drowsy, carnation-scented Schloss gardens to the Rhine ? 

Providentially, at a late hour on Wednesday, a passing chance of 
self-escape presents itself. Mam’selle Ange’s errand-maiden, toughest, 
most weather-beaten of Ariels, the carrier, news-bearer, hucksterer, 
and general diplomatist and emissary of the district, brings word that 
an afternoon féte,with concert and dancing, is to take place at Baden- 
weiler to-morrow, Thursday. A special train will leave St. Ulrich 
at four, returning before midnight; carriages will be in waiting to 
convey the sommer frischlers from Milheim station to Badenweiler ; 
and five marks a head, so cheap is pleasure in the Fatherland, will 
cover the expenses, entrance tickets included, of the day. 

“Let us have our five marks’ worth, by all means,” says Vivian, 
coming languidly to life at even this mildest prospect of dissipation. 
“TJ will enlighten the savage mind by wearing my Derby white, and 
the parasol. A pity the only hearts to break will be those of a few 
provincial Fraus and Frauleins.” 

It is characteristic of Miss Vivash that, in reckoning up the 
probable number of her slain, she ever gives precedence to the 
women who shall die for envy over the men who shall die for love. 

“ And I,” cries Lady Pamela, “ will wear my pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Oh, you may open those eyes of yours, little Jeanne—I have a dress 
of spotted blue handkerchiefs, sewed together, and look charming in it. 
I wore my handkerchiefs at Ascot, and was called by my enemies a 
symphony in spots, and by my friends the ugliest woman in the 
ugliest dress on the course. You will see if I do not make the 
Badenweiler notabilities wake up a little.” 

“Tf we could only organise a party,” sighs Vivian, looking hard at 
her own fair discontented face in the glass. Schloss Egmont is rather 
worse off than most German country houses for mirrors, yet it would 
seem that the Beauty never sits, stands, or leans, save at some angle 
from which she can contemplate the reflection of her own charms. “ Sir 
Christopher, I suppose, toujours Sir Christopher, and the inevitable 
Wolfgang, must be the limit of our ambition. If we could only run 
across some chance man of one’s own set, some civilized being, at 
least, to tell the people who one is!” 


“Why not advertise?’ suggests Lady Pamela. “ Mam’selle 
Ange assures me that everything—from barrels of herrings and 
betrothals, up to challenges and Beethoven concerts—is advertised in 
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the St. Ulrich newspaper. It would be a cheap short-cut to celebrity. 
‘A noted London Beauty, attended by foil and friends, is positively 
engaged to appear at the Badenweiler fétes. The Beauty will wear 
the genuine dress and parasol, a little the worse for wear, that 
obtained so startling a success at the last Derby. Foil in pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Show hours from four till eleven. Oxssrrve! No 
extra charge made on admission tickets,’ ” 

“Would it not be excellent ?” cries Vivian, unsuspicious of irony. 
“Would it not wring the provincial female breast with envy ?” 
Lacking all natural sense of humour, poor Beauty is self-absorbed 
(even when the sacred theme of her own charms is touched upon) toa 
degree that curiously deadens her perception of ridicule. “Jeanne, 
my dear,” turning with her accustomed frank contempt to the Ugly 
Duckling, “ how do you propose to array yourself? In white muslin 
—oh, quite impossible. I am not afraid of rivalry,” with her thin 
cold laugh, “but I cannot allow two shades of white in the same 
group. Lady Pamela, advise Miss Dempster what toilette will best 
suit her complexion, and at the same time throw up my dress, and 

ours.” 

To bid little Jeanne relinquish white muslin is to bid her relinquish 
her confirmation frock, the one fresh dress her modestly stocked 
wardrobe can furnish forth. ‘ Decide for me as you like, Miss 
Vivash, I am quite familiar with the part of Cinderella,” she exclaims, 
ruefully. ‘‘ My only other clean frock is a pink print, washed out 
until there is not a trace of pattern left, and so much,” measuring off 
a goodly distance on her arm, “too short in the skirt.” 

“Delightful! The pink will be exactly the thing,” cries Vivian. 
“Cinderella married a prince in the end. Who shall say what may 
be in store for you? Wear the washed-out print, my dear, and the 
coral beads, as well. Pink and scarlet, for some complexions, go 
together charmingly.” 

Jeanne’s pillow, ere she sleeps, at night is wet with saltest tears ! 
When next day comes, however, when she stands beside the Derby 
white and the symphony in spots on the St. Ulrich railway platform, 
she felt that there may be worse parts to play than that of Cinderella, 
more conspicuous evils in the world than a washed-out print without 
a trace of pattern left, and a string of coral beads ! 

Lady Pamela’s appearance is, of course, frankly grotesque. You 
look at her with a sigh of pity for the generation in which such 
things are possible ; still, the spotted blue handkerchiefs are clean. 
Her attire may be the result of caprice, fashion, a wager, madness. 
Want of beauty may have impelled her, in default of legitimate 


admiration, to challenge men’s notice by a freak. Still she is clean. 
But her companion... . 
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No doubt when that training Indian silk first started for the Derby 
it was fresh, as the delicate cream and rose bloom of its wearer’s 
complexion. Through what hard professional wear and tear, what 
theatre-going, what champagne suppers, it has since passed, who 
shall say? It is fashioned with the long cuirass bodice Miss Vivash 
ordinarily affects. The sleeves are slashed with gold, the skirts are 
so narrow that one calculates, with painful uncertainty, as to Beauty’s 
chance of surmounting the two-foot high step of a German railway 
carriage. She wears an uplooped Rembrandt hat over one ear, ruffles 
of lace (so yellow they might have belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
herself) around her throat and wrists, and the parasol, a gorgeous 
half-Japanese construction, with the monogram V. V. embroidered in 
gold and silver—now, alas! tarnished—on a white ground. What 
Idle Apprentice but took note of that parasol at the World’s Fair, 
what Idle Apprentice but listened dutifully to the legend which gave 
that parasol interest ? 

The station-master and porters stare in official silence. The 
assembled crowd of pleasure-seeking St. Ulrichers stare also; not in 
silence. With fine trenchant impartiality they criticise the Beauty’s 
narrow trailing skirts, Lady Pamela’s spotted pocket-handkerchiefs, 
the tall hat, close-cropped hair, square elbows, crutch and bracelet, 
of Sir Christopher. Relying on the strangers’ ignorance of German, 
they hazard plainest practical guesses as to the social status, age, 
wealth, occupation, and morals of each member of the group. 

Hot with shame, Jeanne Dempster shrinks away from her party ; 
she essays to hide herself among the crowd. If this be the effect 
produced by Hyde Park divinities in St. Ulrich, what sensation shall 
they not cause upon a larger scene, before a larger audience, at 
Badenweiler ? 

“Tell me what the popular mind thinks of us!” says Vivian, the 
moment they find themselves within friendly shelter of the railway 
carriage. “ Be amusing, with all your might, little Jeanne, and be 
candid. Translate, in detail, every compliment you have heard.” 

“The popular mind does not think much of us,” answers Jeanne, 
sententiously. “The popular mind is uncertain whether we belong 
to a millinery establishment, a minor theatre, or a travelling circus 
from Leipzig fair.” 

“Thank heaven the good souls think nothing worse,” cries Lady 
Pamela. ‘The ferocious way in which one old lady eyed our charms 
made me really believe she was going to cry ‘ police.’” 

“They are a set of utter barbarians, of ignorant uneultivated boors,” 
remarks Miss Vivash. “There is not a shopboy in London but 
knows who one is—yes, and what sort of deference is due, too, to 
people of position.” 
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And leaning back in her place, Vivian folds her statuesque arms, 
and bestows looks of thunder on the smiling landscape—every league 
a new picture of sun-tinted beauty —through which they travel. 
Vistas of primeval forest; villages where the stork builds in the 
quaint wood spires; the alder-fringed river; the poplar avenues, 
stretehing away towards purple Alsace—what does Vivian care for 
such sights as these! Vivian, to whom our whole fair planet’s crust ~ 
is but a kind of filigree-work for the setting of dresses, bonnets, 
parasols, and whose higher ideas of landscape are comprised by 
Kensington Gardens when the band is playing, or the drive to 
Twickenham ! 

The pleasure-seekers leave their train at Milheim. From thence 
a rickety open shandry-dan, dignified, like everything which goes on 
four wheels throughout Germany, by the name of droschka, conveys 
them, though a succession of old-world hamlets, past rushing streams 
and busy saw-mills, to Badenweiler. Everywhere is the same sensa- 
tion caused by London art-dress, by London Beauty. Housewives 
rush forth, bare-armed, from kneading-pan or washing-tub, sawyers 
suspend their sawing, children their play; all stare with startled 
bovine wonder (like English rustics before a hurdy-gurdy and white 
mice) at the strangers as they pass. 

“We should have done better to advertise and placard,” says Lady 
Pamela, when they find themselves, by this time with an attendant 
crowd, in the straggling mountain lane that leads up from Baden- 
weiler proper to the Kursaal. “The masses must be educated before 
they can appreciate the Aisthetic. Janet, child, I don’t know, all 
things considered, that I would mind changing dresses with you for 
the remainder of the day.” 

Sir Christopher looks, gravely admiring, at Jeanne’s plain cotton 
frock, at her broad-brimmed peasant’s hat. 

“ Miss Dempster’s dress is idyllic,” he remarks, with his little air 
of dilettante conviction. “‘ Gainsborough;would have been glad of her, 
just as she stands, as a model.” 

“Washed-out prints, cobbler-made shoes, coral necklace and all,” 
interrupts Jeanne, quickly fearful of ridicule. “I wonder, in Mr. 
Gainsborough’s absence, how many conquests my idyllic appearance 
will make at Badenweiler ?” 

“Herr Wolfgang is to be there,” observes Vivian, laconically. 
“He asked leave to meet us with such pretty humility that I had 
not the heart to say nay. Of one conquest Jeanne is certain.” 

“Yes, of one conquest Fraulein Jeanne is certain,” repeats Sir 
Christopher, in a tone that brings the colour to the girl’s cheeks. 

Kit Marlowe is free to pay idle compliments, an’ he lists. There 
his liberty ends. The precise length of tether that shall be accorded 
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to him for the remainder of the afternoon is speedily measured out 
by Miss Vivash. 

“Gainsborough may have had his own crotchety ideas,” so she 
remarks, as they enter the wicket-gate of the Kurgarten. “I have 
mine; and I say that the colouring of our group does not harmonize. 
Our group, as a natural consequence, must divide—do not all the 
painters declare, that if I am not artistic Iam nothing! Who comes 
with me? Will you, Sir Christopher?” This in a sweet little tone 
of coaxing entreaty. She is not generally sweet to Sir Christopher 
Marlowe. ‘“Bygones shall, for once, be bygones, and we will try, 
really and honestly, if we cannot remain half an hour in each other’s 
society without quarrelling.” 

Sir Christopher’s afternoon, I repeat, is laid out for him: 
pleasantly, surely. What better fate could a man desire, under 
summer sunshine, with music playing, and soft winds blowing, than 
to be Beauty’s escort! What better fate—unless it chance that he 
and Beauty have gone through the like kind of paradisiacal experi- 
ences already, and grown sick of them ! 

As the two move slowly away down the central alley of the garden 
—every head turning to gaze after the training Indian silk, the 
marvellous parasol, the fair “unconscious” face of Vivian—a new 
possibility flashes across Jeanne’s mind. Miss Vivash is ambitious, 
disappointed, has newly lost a wealthy lover ; conditions, surely, under 
which a heart like hers might easily be caught in the rebound. Why 
weave romances about German counts or German professors when 
the solid English acres, the position, the title of Sir Christopher 
Marlowe may lie at Beauty’s very door ? 

Lady Pamela seems to guess her thoughts. 

“ A stranger might wonder, might he not, at the position in which 
our friends, yonder, stand towards each other. Iwonder at it myself, 
sometimes. But you must know, my dear, we are people with a past 
—Kit Marlowe, Vivian, and I. At your age, naturally, all verbs are 
conjugated in the present tense, ‘ J’aime, tu aimes, il aime.’ We have 
reached the passé indéfini—you see I have not quite forgotten my 
French grammar—we have got to nous avons aimé.” 

“ Who is ‘we’?” asks Jeanne with interest. ‘“ Not—Lady Pamela 
Lawless and Sir Christopher Marlowe ?” 

“We show so many lingering symptoms of sentiment, do we not ?” 
replies Lady Pamela; Jeanne thinks with a somewhat heightened 
colour. “Everything about us so clearly denotes a pair of antiquated 
turtle-doves? No, child, no! 

“<« Je l’aime. 

“«'Tu adores. 

“< Tl Pépouse.’ 
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“Tf Kit Marlowe and I were to conjugate the verb ‘aimer,’ we 
should do so, depend upon it, according to the most advanced spirit 
of an enlightened age.” 

As Lady Pamela speaks, they turn into one of the narrow paths 
that lead up through coolest emerald shade from the main avenue of 
the gardens. Five or six minutes’ brisk ascent brings them to the 
summit of the hill—the steepest, surely, of any Kurgarten in Germany 
—among the ruins of the Schloss, Immediately below is a sheer 
declivity, clothed in every varied green of juniper, beech, and mountain- 
ash. Behind and to the left are the Black Forest highlands; crest 
after crest succeeding each other in long soft stretches of wavy out- 
line ; a very sea of hill, blue, undulating, as old ocean, himself. To 
the west is open plain, here purple, here golden, as the clouds slowly 
succeed each other athwart the sinking sun. The chimneys and roofs 
of Mihlhausen glisten, like points of fire, in the middle distance. In 
the foreground are a coffee-table, three or four painted chairs, and one 
of those gigantic revolving spyglasses, with varicoloured compart- 
ments, through which the German holiday-maker loves, in the 
intervals between Wagner’s music of the future, and the present 
consumption of cakes and coffee, to gaze on nature. 

“ Awfully jolly machine!” exclaims Lady Pamela, turning the 
wheel, briskly. Would the Pyramids, St. Peter’s, the Venus of Milo, 
elicit any higher form of approval from her lips? “Life seen under 
difficulties of every shade and complexion. Jose colour! Ah, I 
knew the meaning of rose colour, myself, at the age of fifteen, and 
with Uncle Paget’s stud still to the fore. Green! Yes, and I have 
lived for two long years in that atmosphere, grass-green as the monster 
jealousy could make it. Yellow! Artificial sunshine, champagne, 
gas-light ; pleasures high-rouged and spicily flavoured; life as it is, 
now—as it has been, rather, any time during the past six seasons. 
And next, smoke colour! Rheumatism, district-visiting, the odd 
trick, a father confessor... the future. Be thankful, little Jeanne, 
that you are only seventeen, farther off by a dozen years than I from 
the smoke-coloured department ; the mixed process of satiety and 
regret that men term ‘sobering down.’” 

She puts her hand under Jeanne’s arm, and they continue their 
walk ; emerging ere long upon the Friihlingsblume Plateau, a terrace 
immediately above the Kursaal, thronged at this sunset hour with 
loungers, and where the symphony in spots attracts nearly as much 
attention as Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat (an epitome, say the 
Germans, of every phase of happy love!), which the band, at the 
present moment, plays deliciously. 

But Lady Pamela’s thoughts and converse still are grave. “Yes,” 
she goes on, leading her companion apart from the crowd, “we have 
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got, all three of us, Herr Wolfgang will soon make an indifferent 
fourth, to the passé indéfini. Nous avons aimé, poor little Kit 
Marlowe, I will say, to his credit, very honestly. You think it strange, 
do you not, that we should all be as good comrades as we are, and 
nothing more? Janet, I will whisper you a secret that is the secret 
of half London as well. In days gone by, exactly a twelvemonth 
ago next November, Sir Christopher Marlowe was over head and ears 
in love with Miss Vivash (or with the reputation of her Beauty—I 
have never been quite sure which), and she laughed at him.” 

There is no mistake about it this time. The colour does deepen 
on Lady Pamela’s cheek ; her lip trembles. 

“Laughed at him, relented, accepted an engagement-ring—we have 
it still, among our museum of trophies—and threw him over; all 
within the space of six short November days. Ah! those miserable 
days . . . I never thought a man could be so hard hit . . . just at 
the beginning of the hunting season, too, when you would say the 
human heart could brood over nothing long—save a black frost! 
I have told you, have I not, how Vivian and I first became allied ? 
Grandpapa Vauxhall had disinterred her during his autumn’s yachting, 
in some little village, Westward Ho! He announced his discovery, as 
an astronomer might announce the finding of a new planet, in the 
clubs, engaged a painter and a poet to give his trouvaille the hall- 
mark of fashion, and brought her and her mamma to stay with the 
Ladies Vauxhall in London. Mamma, as a first condition of success, 
we had to dismiss. It seems undutiful, you think, Jeanne; but what 
should a Beauty Regnant do with a dowdy little Devonshire parsoness 
dogging her steps? Mamma, her honest head turned by her 
daughter’s budding" greatness, we had to pack up and send home, 
and Vivian and I, under grandpapa’s auspices, set up our joint 
establishment. 

“That establishment was of a most delusive and transitory 
nature,” muses Lady Pamela, mournfully. “A nutshell of a house, 
abutting on the Park, certainly, but so small, cruel tongues averred, 
that our maids had to lodge under the kitchen table and our page 
in the coal-scuttle. A nutshell of a house, a miniature brougham, 
a family coachman (from the livery stables), and a couple of riding- 
horses, all paid for—perhaps I ought to say all not paid for—by the 
month. For the yachting and hunting seasons we trusted to the 
hospitality of our friends, and our childlike faith was rewarded—I 
don’t say without occasional rebuffs; but these we were large-souled 
enough to overlook. Aspirant Beauties must have no flesh and blood 
about them, as the man who was pilloried said’ of tradesmen; no 
passions, no resentments! August saw us on board the easiest-laced, 
most convivial yacht in Cowes. In September we were on the moors. 
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Winter found us at Leamington. At Leamington poor little Kit 
Marlowe came to grief.” 

Lady Pamela stops short, a flush on her cheek, a light unwonted 
in her eyes. All the plainness of her face seems at this moment to 
be swept away, as if by magic. 

“Beauty, Jeanne,” she resumes, presently, “has its peculiar 
temptations (I wonder how often I have heard that phrase ?), with 
which no ugly woman can really sympathise. Beauty may lure on 
an honest man to the utmost, refuse, accept, refuse him, all in half 
a week, and then make a jest of him among his friends afterwards. 
The world will shrug its shoulders over his fate. Heartless? My 
dear fellow, who would credit a professional Beauty- with ‘a heart? 
Coquetry, vanity, greed—qualities which in other women may be 
vices, are her virtues. Kit Marlowe jilted? Kit Marlowe must 
accustom himself to his position, as his betters, not a few, have done 
before him. 

“The old Duke of Beaujolais, I should tell you, was in Leamington 
just then; padded, decrepit, one foot in a slipper, the other in the 
grave, needing a couple of servants to support him to his wheel 
chair, or lift him from his carriage. And a horrid whisper ran 
through the length and breadth of Leamington society that his grace 
might remarry. “Iwas a whisper only ; but it decided Kit Marlowe's 
fate. What chance for a poor little country gentleman, with his 
three or four thousand a year, against the bewildering, pulse-stirring 
possibility of winning the Duke of Beaujolais’ heart ? 

‘Sir Christopher took his punishment stoutly,” Lady Pamela 
finishes. “He did more. He continued, as not one man out of 
fifty would have done, a friend of the woman who had jilted him. 
Half a dozen times since, when events have been taking a threatening 
enough turn for us, Sir Christopher has worked them straight again, 
and not in the Vauxhall fashion. From first to last, Lord Vauxhall’s 
patronage of Vivian was . . . an advertisement of Lord Vauxhall’s 
vanity. ‘The town wanted a new beauty,’ grandpapa used to say, 
with his big laugh, ‘and I invented one. I hope I am not to be 
made sponsor for all my Invention’s future career.’ And the 
words had a sneer in them. Sir Christopher has been loyal as a 
brother through good report and through evil—through evil,. 
especially.” 

“And is brotherly loyalty a state of feeling sure to last?” asks 
little Jeanne. 

“Tt will last in this case, child. Sir Christopher is not made of 
such poor stuff as to pin his heart upon his sleeve a second time. 
No; Kit Marlowe will remain a bachelor, and I—vwell, there is some 
kind of cousinship between us to start with, and I already am ‘nine- 
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and-twenty, and used up.’ It will not take many more years before 
I shall be old and staid enough to keep house for him with propriety 
. . . Did any civilised people ever stare like these ?” 

Four white-capped Freiburg students have stretched themselves 
across the path, and gravely, as though they were conducting some 
scientific research, are examining the symphony in spots through 
four pairs of spectacles. 

“One would think they had never seen an ugly woman queerly 
dressed in their lives before,” says Lady Pamela, calmly. “Let us 
hope that the native mind will recover its equilibrium before the ball 
begins. I mean to dance every dance throughout the programme, 
if the Teuton will only collect his scattered wits sufficiently to invite 


me.” 











